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Amid a)) the variations in the interpretation of past events, there is general agree- 
ment that a knowledge of history is indispensable to an understanding of living issues. 

Christianity has rested its case on the historicity of certain narratives in the 
New Testament. Recognizing the crucial importance of positive convictions here, 
the present article argues that an untrammeled use of historical criticism is necessary. 
Some aspects and implications of this criticism are pointed out. 


In attempting to perform her task of systematizing experi- 
ence, philosophy is at the outset brought up against the great 
and abiding distinction between the objective and subjective 
elements in experience, between the externa] data that present 
themselves as ‘“‘other than self” to the mind that “enjoys” 
the experience, on the one hand, and the constitution and 
internal relations of the mind itself, on the other. The study 
of the latter is the more particular concern of psychology and 
logic: that of the former, like John Wesley, has the whole 
world for its parish. This vast province falls into two broad 
divisions—nature and history. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to treat further of natural science, but rather to discuss 
the concern of philosophy with history, particularly as a source 
of information in regard to the truth and meaning of the 
Christian religion. 

How seriously in the past seekers after reality have busied 
themselves with the records of the human race, let the numerous 
tomes on the philosophy of history and the history of philosophy 
bear witness. It is true that the measure of agreement 
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reached in the interpretation of history has not been such as 
to secure universal acceptance for any single view of life. 
Carlyle read it deterministically: ‘‘the World’s History could 
never in the least be what it would, or might, or should, by 
any manner of potentiality, but simply and altogether what it 
is’’;* but most other people have found it easier to trace in 
history the undetermined freedom of the will. Equally diver- 
gent views are expressed in regard to the providential control 
of human affairs, many, like G. Uhlhorn, recommending the 
study of some particular period in order “to gain a direct 
impression of the rule of Divine Providence,’ others drawing 
attention to the seeming fortuitousness of events and their 
causes, as is done, for instance, in Pascal’s declaration that 
the world’s destiny would have been changed if Cleopatra’s 
nose had been shorter. Not even on the apparently simple 
question as to whether or no history gives us ground for belief 
in progress in the past (and consequently hope for it in the 
future), have our teachers spoken with one voice. The darker 
view is represented, not only by the skeptical Gibbon, who 
declared that history was, “indeed, little more than the 
register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind,’’ 
but by the theologian Horace Bushnell* and—if we may infer 
so from the words he puts into the mouth of one of his charac- 
ters—the novelist Dostoievsky.s Yet many—with the same 
evidence before them—will prefer the brighter diagnosis of 
Macaulay. “The more we read of the history of past ages, 
[and] the more we observe the signs of our own times, the more 
do we feel our hearts filled and swelled up by a good hope 
for the future destinies of the human race.’® The late 

t French Revolution, II, 118. 2 Christian Charity, p. 231. 3 Decline, I, 77. 

4 Nature and the Supernatural, p. 128: “Men... . not only begin, but for 


thousands of years continue, and that on so large a scale that history itself is scarcely 
more than a record of the fact, to act as they were not made to act.” 

5 The Brothers Karamazov, p. 593: “Yes, universal history! It’s the study of the 
successive follies of mankind and nothing more.” 


6 Essay on Burleigh. 
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Dr. Forsyth endeavored to account for both impressions by 
drawing a pretty parallel between the tissue of history and the 
upper and under sides of a patterned fabric—only God can 
see the former; we normally see only the latter, but by looking 
beyond the edge we can see also the upper side reflected and 
condensed in the concave mirror of the heavens.* 

This variety of interpretative theories lends all the greater 
weight to the uniform recognition of the immense importance 
of a knowledge of history for the right understanding and the 
right use of life. The warning of the dying Paracelsus has 
not been neglected: 

Not so, dear child 

Of after-days, wilt thou reject the past 

Big with deep warnings of the proper tenure 

By which thou hast the earth.? 
We have not indeed forgotten that the interpretation of history 
—as distinct from the mere presentation of facts—is after all 
the ultimately valuable quest: we recognize that “he alone 
reads history aright who . . . . learns to distinguish what is 
accidental and transitory in human nature from what is 
essential and immutable.’’? But we have learned in recent 
times—possibly it is our disagreements and perplexities that 
have taught us—that the work of discovering and presenting 
the facts and that of interpreting them are two different 
tasks: and, while it cannot be said that the same man should 
not attempt both, there is yet a growing realization that it 
would be a good thing to keep them far more distinct than was 
done by some of our great classical historians. We have come 

* Christian Ethic of War, p. 166. 

2A similar thought was expressed by Disraeli in Sybil (‘It is the past alone that 
can explain the present,” etc. Froude, Earl of Beaconsfield, p. 127), and by G,. C. 
Lewis in a letter to George Grote (‘‘A series of good histories would be the best founda- 
tion and preparation for a really scientific treatment of politics and morals.” Life of 
G. Grote, p. 181). 

3 Macaulay, Essay on Macchiavelli. 

4 Times Literary Supplement, March 16, 1922, p. 161: but it is useful to compare the 


protests of G. M. Trevelyan (op. cit., March 30, 1922, p. 212) and Croce (op. cit., 
July 13, 1922, pp. 449 f.). against this modern “‘scientific”’ conception of history. 
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to 
to 


to take a somewhat humbler view of the historian’s normal 
province: where formerly we looked for readableness and 
dramatic power, we now ask chiefly for rigid loyalty to truth 
and an exact statement of all the evidence. We should reckon 
it among the chief merits of a good history that its contents 
were as little as possible confused with or even controlled by 
the personal opinions of the author.t We should join, for 
instance, in the oft-repeated protest against the perversion of 
history by an antiquated concentration of interest on the 
doings of kings and generals, or by an intentional or uninten- 
tional bias in favor of aristocracy of tyranny.’ For it is only 
by this thoroughly honest and painstaking investigation of the 
actual facts that the proper raw material for philosophy can be 
secured: and not until the historical inquiry has been com- 
pleted, in accordance with its own laws, can the task of philoso- 
phy begin.3 

These considerations in regard to the relationship between 
the objective data of history and the subjective workings of 


t Ranke’s “greatest service to scholarship was to divorce the study of the past 
from the passions of the present, and, to quote the watchword of his first book, to relate 
what actually occurred” (G. P. Gooch, in Recent Developments in European Thought, 
p. 157). 

2E.g., W. Robertson, Charles V, p. 109: “Nothing is more common among 
antiquaries, and there is not a more copious source of error, than to decide concerning 
the institutions and manners of past ages by the forms and ideas which prevail in their 
own times. The French lawyers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, having 
found their sovereigns in possession of absolute power, seem to think it a duty incum- 
bent on them to maintain that such undoubted authority belonged to the crown in 
every period of their monarchy”; ibid., p. 104, similar complaint in regard to the later 
Spanish historians; W. E. Channing, Works, I, 126: “We think that the history of 
the human race is to be re-written. Men imbued with the prejudices which thrive 
under aristocracies and state religions, cannot understand it’; Emerson, Essay on 
Self-Reiiance: ‘Our reading is mendicant and sycophantic. In history, our imagina- 
tion plays us false. Kingdom and lordship, power and estate, are a gaudier vocabulary 
than private John and Edward in a small house and common day’s work; but the things 
of life are the same to both . . . . Why all this deference to Alfred, and Scanderbeg, 
and Gustavus? .... / \s great a stake depends on your private act to-day, as followed 
their public and renowned steps,” etc. 

3 ‘In discussing the question of genesis he [the scientific historian] insists that the 
fountains of empirical knowledge are to be exhausted before the problem is passed 
on to the metaphysician” (S. J. Case in the Journal of Religion, January, 1921, p. 11). 
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the discursive intellect within the common field of general 
philosophy find a special exemplification in the case of the 
philosophy of the Christian faith. Here the subjective element 
can no longer be regarded as purely subjective—reason and 
conscience being both referred to the enlightening Spirit of 
God within the soul of man, on the strength, ultimately, not 
of any ratiocination, but of a fundamental instinct inherent in 
man’s spiritual nature." The objective element consists 
roughly of biblical and ecclesiastical history, or, in the narrower 
sense, of what are called in apologetics ‘‘the Christian facts,” 
that is to say, the life, teaching, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus, as recorded and expounded in the New Testament. 

Important as is the place that has been filled and must 
always be filled in Christian thought by the story of the 
beginnings of the Christian religion, it is essential that we 
should bear in mind that the ultimate basis of authority for 
the Christian, when sought psychologically and philosophically, 
is discovered to be seated, not in any objective fact or facts of 
history or sacred writing that records them—for through these 
our contact with the Divine is mediate—but rather in that 
part of our being where alone we have immediate contact 
with Deity, namely, in the filial instinct, the light of reason, 
and the moral sense. ‘This position is not upset by the obvious 
fact of our fallibility as individuals (which is easily accounted 
for by the constant presence of the incalculable “personal 
factor’); and.special stress needs to be laid on it in view of 
the natural and agelong, but quite indefensible, view, that the 
bedrock basis of authority consists in something external or 
objective (in the usual material sense) to the believer. 

This is not to say that the Christian can dispense with the 
objective and external. God’s truth and will are enshrined 
for our guidance in other lives than ours (as also in a measure 
in the world of nature); and, as Jong as the individual’s sover- 
eign prerogative to choose whom he should trust is not imper- 





* Cf. Scott Holland’s essay on “Faith” in Lux Mundi. 
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iled, we can admit gladly our absolute need of such guidance. 
Just as we depend on the example and advice of our friends 
and acquaintances in the ordinary practices of daily life, so 
we depend on human lives and human utterances, both of the 
present and of the past, for learning, by the twin touchstones 
of reason and conscience, the divine truth and will as it concerns 
us. The objective is not the timate foundation on which 
we build; but it is nevertheless a foundation. We can dispense 
with its help no more than the bottom foundations of a house 
can dispense with the superstructure. The passion for objec- 
tivity is not a mere ignorant prejudice; it is an instinct that 
bids us seek the needful confirmation of our own conclusions 
and test the accuracy of our thoughts and feelings by reference 
to some universally valid standards. Unless we are prepared 
to submit to such tests, we can give no reply to those who regard 
goodness as “‘merely what we happen to desire at the moment 
. the things we instinctively and temporarily like,” and 
therefore as entitled to no respect at the hands of anyone but 
ourselves. Over against such a view, however, we can plead 
that in the love of truth we have reached a union, not merely 
of the moral and intellectual powers within ourselves, but also 
of the subjective and objective elements in experience. By the 
honest study of the facts of nature and history, we can sub- 
stantiate objectively both reason and conscience as_ being 
things far more valid and sacred than mere personal tastes.? 
Now it is precisely in the field of historical research that this 
love of truth—the most objective, if we may call it so, of the 
Christian virtues—finds the biggest demand and the widest 


? 


t “ All knowledge is abolished if history is beyond reach” (T. R. Glover, The Jesus 
of History, p. 9). 

2T owe the thoughts expressed in the last ten lines to an article by Mr. H. G. 
Wood on “The Moral Scepticism of To-day” in the Expositor, April, 1920, pp. 299 f. 
Cf. also A. T. Cadoux, Essays in Christian Thinking, pp. 12, 20 ff. On the objectivity 
of moral values in general, see Dean Rashdall’s article on “‘Is Conscience an Emotion ?” 
in the Hibbert Journal, April, 1921, p. 452; of the religious values, E. S. Brightman’s on 
“The More-than-Human Values of Religion” in the Journal of Religion, July, 1921, 
pp. 370 f. 
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scope for its activities. As with philosophy in general, so 
also with Christian theology, an exact knowledge of the facts 
must precede any theoretical construction that deals with 
more than purely a priori matters. ‘‘The preacher’s first 
business,” writes Dr. J. E. McFadyen, “‘is to try to understand 
what happened: then, and not till then, is he fully equipped 
to do justice to the religious implications of the story.” Nor 
is this the professed standpoint of modern critics only: it is that 
of more conservative-minded Christian thinkers also. ‘Thus 
we find Dr. R. C. Moberly stating frankly in Lux Mundi: 
“Councils, we admit, and Creeds, cannot go behind, but must 
wholly rest upon the history of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It follows immediately as a corollary of what has just been 
said that the ordinary laws of evidence must be brought to 
bear upon the historical data without let or hindrance from 
doctrinal presuppositions. This is not to deny that, in order to 
handle our data at all, we have to make use of certain presup- 
positions of a philosophical or doctrinal kind. But there are 
doctrines and doctrines. Any simple observation or experiment 
in science involves the use of canons and laws of thought which 
are not themselves obtained empirically, but are part of the 
subjective mental machinery of the observer. But the free 
use of these laws in scientific investigation constitutes no 
encroachment on the province of philosophy as such. Philoso- 
phy, while holding herself free to interpret as she thinks best 
the data provided by science, does not quarrel with the scien- 
tist for making provisional use of the normal apparatus of his 
intellect; nor does she begin her task until his is finished. The 
conditions of historical study are similar: hence that priority of 
historical fact in relation to interpretative theory, to which allu- 
sion has already been made. There are certain simple laws 
governing the evaluation of historical evidence, which of course 
presuppose a Weltanschauung of some kind, but with which no 
philosophical theory, dealing with ulterior and ultimate reali- 


t Expositor, October, 1920, p. 244. 
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ties, will need to quarrel.' For if we cannot trust, in dealing 
with historical evidence, those normal canons of judgment, by 
which we live, and which we verify day by day, still less can we 
trust our powers of arriving at any sound philosophical inter- 
pretation of the data thus made accessible to us. 

It would perhaps not be wise to embark on an enumeration 
and classification of the canons of historical judgment; that 
would involve, sooner or later, the whole province of logic, 
particularly the special study of fallacies. But it may be 
worth while to recall a few of the principles most frequently 
concerned and most in danger of infringement in the special 
subject with which we are here dealing. 

One of the wholesome laws which logic imposes on our 
thinking is the Law of Parsimony—non sunt multiplicanda 
entia pracier necessitatem. A due regard for truth should 


make us refuse to accept as true any historical statement for 
which there is no adequate evidence. A recent author has 


been criticized for showing “‘no trace of the inquisitive scepti- 


cism in which all historical investigation should abound.” 
Because the “Christian facts” are linked with cherished 
religious beliefs, Christian people sometimes resent the use of 
critical methods in the treatment of them, on the ground that 
they mean a “minimizing” or “whittling down” of spiritual 
truth, an impoverishment of one’s religion. Such objectors 
forget that simple honesty absolutely requires a historian to be 
a “minimizer,” in the sense of one who confines his belief to 


* Without the use of some such subjective canons, the writing of history resembles 
the work of the Greek logographers, which Holm aptly describes as the mere copying 
out and arranging of whatever had ever been said by anybody. It is to this situation 
that the much-criticized editors of The Beginnings of Christianity (I, 306 £.) refer 
when they remark: ‘To criticize them [certain gospel passages] in the light of this 
fact [probability of traces of Greek-Christian thought in the Gospels] is ‘subjective’, but 
to regard a refusal to do so as “ objective’ is the verbal decoration of a process which is 
in reality merely mechanical, Subjective methods in such cases may give wrong 
results; mechanical ones will certainly do so. The compilers of the Gospels were 
assuredly subjective, and criticism, which is, after all, merely the attempt to reverse the 
process of compilation, must follow the same method.” Contrast with this the candid 
profession of R. C. Trench (Study of Words, p. 61): “Of course we need not these proofs 
lof the derivation of mankind from a single pair}, who believe the fact, because it is 


written.” 
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those historical statements for which there is a reasonable 
amount of testimony. 

A subform of this Law of Parsimony is the principle that 
forbids us to take refuge in unusual or mysterious explanations, 
until we have exhausted those that are normal and natural. 
Dr. P. W. Schmiedel writes: 

Everyone who has had much to do with history knows that, to under- 
stand events and characters, it is of the first importance to look for such 


explanations as suggest themselves to us from experience of other human 
happenings. There will always be points which we cannot clear up in 
this way. But every student of history knows that he would be defeating 


his own purpose if he were to set aside those obvious explanations which 
hold good again and again in all human experience and were to try to 


put in place of them indefinite and unusual explanations, such as a 
miracle, a direct intervention on the part of God. In other branches of 


history, even those people whom we have described above carefully 
avoid this; it is only in the field of “sacred” history that they prefer the 


dark to the clear, the inconceivable to the conceivable, the miraculous 


to the natural." 
When, for instance, a critic rejects a miracle, he is often censured 


for unwarrantably assuming that the miracle in question 


could not possibly have happened. It is forgotten that in such 
cases the question before him is not, “‘ Could this miracle have 
possibly happened ?”’ but, “‘ Given the existence of this miracu- 
lous record, are the antecedent facts that led to its composition 
more likely to have included a miracle than not to have included 
one?” When put in that way, the question is often seen to 


admit of but one honest answer.’ 

Another important principle of historical inquiry is that 
due allowance must be made for the psychological condition 
of our witnesses. It is true that criticism itself has sometimes 
transgressed this law, in its minute analysis of literary docu- 


ments “by the application of a logic which would destroy 


1 The Johannine Writings, p. 70. 

?Jt is therefore no answer to Modernism to insist, as Dr. Dixey (quoted in the 
Expository Times, November, 1922, p. §t) does, that the credibility of miracles is not to 
be ruled out a priori but is a matter of evidence, 
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the unity of a monolith’’;* but that one-sidedness is already 
being outgrown; and the errors to which it has led are as a 
drop in a bucket compared with those incurred by a timid 
neglect of operative factors. Recent investigations into the 
value of human testimony under conditions in which it can be 
satisfactorily tested, viz., in the law courts, leads to the 
conclusion ‘‘that human testimony has much less value than 
is normally assigned to it... .. The experimental results 
obtained in this field are, indeed, often startling.”* Half our 
difficulties over the resurrection stories, for instance, would 
disappear, if we remembered that the evidence on which they 
rest is that of Palestinian Jews, who, as such, were psychologi- 
cally incapable of imagining a post-mortal life that was not a 
genuine resurrectio carnis, whose minds were unfamiliar with 
the Platonic doctrine of the surviva) of the soul only, and 
who therefore were obliged (as we are not) to infer from an 
impressive (and probably enough, objective) vision an empty 
tomb. ‘Then too the methods of ancient historiography have 
to be allowed for. As Thackeray remarks in The Newcomes: 
The writer of the book... . dresses up the narrative in his own 
way; .... And, as is the case with the most orthodox histories, the 
writer’s own guesses or conjectures are printed in exactly the same type 
as the most ascertained patent facts... . You tell your tales as you 
can, and state the facts as you think they must have been. 
A good example of the neglect of this fact is the conservative 
attitude to the birth stories in the Gospels. A third application 
of the same principle looks superficially like a contradiction 
of the first. It is a warning to us not to take too narrow a 
view of what is possible to a single mind in the matter of exhibit- 
ing characteristics that are to us perhaps highly incongruous. 
There are indeed cases where it is straight fight between good 
external evidence and inherent improbability: for such no 
rules can be prescribed. But there is a difference between 
* The Beginnings of Christianity, I, 339. 


2See the interesting reviews in the Times Literary Supplement, August 18, 1921, 
pp. 521 £., and October 13, p. 655. 
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rejecting a statement because it is inadequately supported or 
is plainly inconsistent with other well-established conclusions, 
and rejecting it because it seems to us inappropriate or possibly 
unworthy of the person of whom it is made. As a writer in 
Essays and Reviews (p. 132) pointed out: 

The most seemingly improbable events in human history may be 
perfectly credible, on sufficient testimony, however contradicting 


ordinary experience of human motives and conduct—simply because 


we cannot assign any limits to the varieties of human dispositions, 


passions, or tendencies, or the extent to which they may be influenced by 
circumstances of which, perhaps, we have little or no knowledge to 


guide us. 


As an instance of the neglect of this principle we may mention 
the illicit assumptions often made in regard to the human mind 
of our Lord. ‘To infer from his lofty moral character, his 
piercing religious insight, and his sway over the lives of his 
followers, that he could not have shared, say, the native 
determinism of the Semitic mind, that if he did share it his 
thoughts and words must always have been consistent with it, 
that he could not have uttered a prophecy which was not 
destined to be fulfilled, or have pictured God’s vindication of 
himself in the form of a bodily return on the clouds, or have 
entertained thoughts which to our modern Western minds 
seem peculiar and even grotesque, is to set arbitrary limits to 
that of which the human mind Is capable. 

It is little more than a summary of the foregoing pleas to 
rule out from the sphere of historical investigation al) appeal 
to religious terror—all use of the fallacious argewmentum ad 
verecundiam—all attempt to subordinate the unbiased love of 
truth to the preferences of religious belief with its natura) 
dread of change. What Holtzman said of the scientific 
study of theology is true of the scientific study of history: 
it must be aulorilatsfret. 

It is perhaps not to be wondered at that much opposition 


should be offered in the interests of religion to the critical 
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examination of Christian origins. As Bousset remarks, “with 
a certain rightness one can say that faith is (sez) the enemy 
of history.”* Even so fair-minded an educationalist as Sir 
Michael Sadler has warned us of the consequences of the 
historical method in religious instruction. ‘Its danger is,”’ 
he says, ‘‘that it engenders an illusion, a sense of the relativity 
of all statements of spiritual truth, an idea that older points of 
view have been discarded and outgrown. ‘This idea, so true 
within certain limits of application, may produce a mist upon 
the mirror of the mind and blur its perception of truth.’? It is 
of course from one point of view a good thing that opposition 
should be offered. It insures us against the hasty acceptance 
of untested and dubious hypotheses. Of these there is always 
constant need in the investigation of that margin of unsettled 
questions which lies around the fringe of every historical 
subject: and nothing could be more shortsighted than to 
belittle that characteristically German gift for prolific specula- 
tion without which there is no prospect of settling doubtful 
points, on the ground that a large proportion of the suggested 
solutions have necessarily to be discarded after trial. At the 
same time, it is well to be secured by the jealous vigilance of 
conservative minds against the premature or inadvertent 
adoption of a mere Hiilfshypothese as if it were an established 
conclusion. 

But if religious conservatism renders in this way a useful 
service to the cause of truth, its strength makes it a real peril 
to the same cause. With a touch of sarcasm, Albert Schweitzer 
remarks that “the apologists, as we learn from the history of the 
Lives of Jesus, can get the better of any historical result 
whatever.’ Critical scholars would be able to feel a certain 
measure of sympathy with Herbert Spencer, who confessed at 
the end of his life that he had long given up the foolish supposi- 
tion which he used to make in his earlier days that conclusive 

1 Vas wissen wir von Jesus? p. 54. 2In Christ and Human Need, p. 125. 

3 Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 233; cf. p. 116: “There is no position so desperate 


that theology cannot find a way out of it.” 
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proof would change men’s belief. Over against vis inertiae 
and genuine misgiving alike, it has still to be urged that 
enlargements of our knowledge of truth, however they may 
shock us, cannot ultimately take us farther from God, but must 
bring us nearer to Him.’ We must suffer ourselves to be re- 
minded by Jerome that it is wrong “‘so to love Christ as to 
pervert history’’*—by Neander, that “it was Christianity that 
first cut off all justification of falsehood, and first awakened 
a general conviction of the absolute obligation of truthfulness’’s 
—and by Hort, that ‘‘the duty of guileless workmanship is 
never superseded by any other.’’* The peril of losing treasured 
and helpful beliefs is not the only danger that besets the 
Christian of today. There is the companion danger of drifting 
away from God through an unwillingness to trust His Spirit 
to guide us any farther than He has guided our ancestors or, 
it may be, our particular school of thought. ‘‘ Uninformed of 
the history of Christianity, we are the creatures of that recension 
of it which happens to be current in our times.’’> Nor is the 
danger one that affects ourselves only. There is the further 
risk of imperiling the nascent faith of others by refusing to 
discard in the fulness of time the error mingled with the truth 
we hold, and so giving them the impression that Christianity 
is not for them unless they can put the love of truth quietly 
in their pockets. Facts are stubborn things: and it is better 
to agree with them quickly, while we are in the way with them, 
lest haply we be found even to fight against God. Fortis esi 
veritas, et praevalebit. 


1 “The one and only business before us is to discover by all means the truth, what- 
ever it may be, whether or not it happens to coincide with our preconceived ideas, and 
whether or not it seems likely to prove convenient to the champions of any tradition, 
however august, or of any institution, however necessary in our eyes to human welfare. 
. . . . Once the truth is established, it may safely be trusted to produce its own results; 
and these will probably be largely unforeseen, possibly embarrassing to some people, 
involving some readjustment, not to say reconstruction, but always in the long run for 
the sure, true, and lasting benefit of mankind” (P. N. Harrison, The Problem of the 
Pastoral Epistles, p. 3). 

2 Quoted by Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, I, 397. 

3 Church History (E.T.) II, 31. 4 New Testament in Greek, II, 324. 

5Isaac Taylor, Spiritual Despotism, p. 392. 
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The Graeco-Roman philosophers viewed sickness primarily as a misfortune due 
to natural causes. But to the vast majority sickness seemed to be a calamity abnormally 
brought upon humanity by some external power. It might be the result of a deity’s 
anger or might be due to direct possession by a demon. Accordingly the remedy was 
sought in an appeal to deity, and particularly in exorcisms. Hence the popularity of 
various healing cults and of the magician as a physician. In such an environment 
Christians who healed in the name of Jesus met a very important demand of the time. 


Two thousand years ago sickness and death were the same 
hard facts of universal experience that they are today. Then, 
as now, the physical body of every mortal not overtaken by 
some fatal accident was destined ultimately to be racked by 
pain and wasted by disease. Immunity might be enjoyed for 
a season, but at last the demon of sickness would claim his 
own. Hence the healing of disease was a problem lying very 
close to the heart of mankind. 

The varieties of ills which affected humanity in those days 
were legion. ‘There were diseases of the mind and of the body, 
internal and external, real and imagined. 

Different persons held different attitudes toward this com- 
mon phenomenon, their opinions varying according to their 
notion of the cause of sickness. In certain circles disease was 
said to be simply the result of disarrangement within the 
physical body. There were no ulterior causes; they were all 
purely natural ones. This point of view had been expounded 
at some length by Plato in his 7imaeus, a work which had a 
wide vogue in later times. He held that the physical body is 
composed of four constituent elements, viz., earth, fire, water, 
and air, and all sickness is caused by disarrangement in the 
proper proportioning of these elements. To use his own lan- 
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guage, “the unnatural excess or defects of these [elements], or 
the change of any one of them from their own natural place 
into another, or, again, the assumption on the part of these 
diverse natures of fire and the like, of that which is not suitable to 
them, or anything of that sort, produces diseases and disorders.” 

Mental disease, according to Plato, is also due to discord. 
First, discord in the body inevitably affects the well-being of 
the soul. The soul itself is composed of four parts, three of 
which actually reside in different regions of the body, while the 
fourth part, which acts as a guardian angel, lingers outside near 
the head. Now when any region of the body containing a 
portion of the soul becomes infected by disease the soul suffers. 
As Plato states it, 
where the sharp and briny phlegm and other bitter and bilious humors 
wander over the body .... and are compressed within and mingle 
their own vapors with the motions of the soul... . they produce an 
infinite variety of diseases in all sorts of degrees . . . . melancholy, 
rash and cowardly tempers, also forgetfulness and stupidity. 

Hence Plato views disease, not as a calamity, but as an 
accident. Education and a well-ordered life are the best pre- 
ventives, for in this way the proper balance among the four 
constituent elements of the body and the three constituent 
parts of the soul residing in the body can be best preserved. 
Hence, he says, 
the mathematician, or anyone else who devotes himself to some intellec- 
tual pursuit, must allow his body to have motion also, and practise gym- 
nastic; and he who would train the limbs of the body should impart to 
them the motions of the soul, and should practise music and all philosophy. 
This is Plato’s recipe for the preservation of good health; but 
ultimately sickness, ending in death, was to be expected as part 
of the normal order of things. 

The Stoics also viewed disease not primarily as a calamity, 
but as a minor incident in the natural order of events. They, 
however, raised it above the level of mere naturalism, and 
linked it with the will of an overruling providence. Now and 
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then Zeus might use sickness as a means of punishing the 
wicked, but this is not the main purpose of affliction, for many 
a time the righteous are afflicted quite as severely as are the 
wicked. In discussing this problem Chrysippus, one of the 
leading early Stoics, expresses the conviction that it is not the 
primary purpose of the Creator to make man subject to disease, 
but in order to create things that would be serviceable and 
beneficial to mankind he was compelled to allow for the pos- 
sibility of sickness. Health and disease stood to one another in 
the relation of natural concomitants. In constructing the 
human body in such fashion that it could serve the purposes 
of reason and utility, the head, for instance, was necessarily 
fashioned of very small and thin bones, yet, when the head was 
thus constructed it was easily broken. Similarly, other parts 
of the body, when fashioned for efficiency, were always sub- 
ject to the possibility of derangement. 

Hence man’s attitude toward disease, since the latter is an 
essential part of the rational order, should be one of patient 
endurance. Epictetus, a Stoic of the first century A.D., asks, 

What is it to bear a fever well? Not to blame either God or man, not 
to be afflicted at what happens, to expect death in a right and becoming 
manner, and to do what is to be done. When the physician enters, not 
to dread what he may say, nor to be over-rejoiced if he should tell you 
that you are in a fair way to recover, and if he tells you that you are 
very ill, do not be dejected, for what is it to be very ill except to be near 
the separation of soul and body ?? 

A century later the Stoic emperor, Marcus Aurelius, in his 
Meditations (v. 8) remarks that in sickness we are but taking 
orders of the Great Physician Zeus. When ill we should 
try to think of the execution and consummation of nature’s good pleasure, 
as you do of bodily good health. Welcome all that comes, perverse 
though it may be, for it leads you to the goal, the health of the world 
order, the welfare and well-being of Zeus. He would not bring this on 
the individual were it not for the good of the whole. 


! Disc¢, iii. 10. 2. 
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Thus the philosophers of the Graeco-Roman world (for the 
other schools were in essential agreement with the Platonists 
and Stoics on this matter) tried to view disease with equanimity 
and to explain it as an integral part of the present order of 
being. But the vast majority of people found it very difficult, 
or even quite impossible, to attain to this height of serenity and 
self-control. To them, sickness appeared to be a calamity 
rather than a normal incident, and to be due to a supernatural 
rather than to a natural cause. It was not a proper part of 
the world’s machinery; it was a foreign and disturbing factor 
in the mechanism. In short, sickness was commonly regarded 
as punishment from some deity who was angry with mortals. 
Plutarch’s description is typical: 

To the superstitious every infirmity of body, every loss of money or 
loss of children . . . . is called plagues from god, and assaults of the 
demon. The individual does not venture to help himself, lest he should 
appear to fight against god . . . . if sick, the physician is pushed away 
and the afilicted one exclaims, ‘Let me alone to suffer my punishment, 
impious, accursed as I am, hateful to gods and demons.” 


The idea that sickness is a punishment from God was also 
current among the Jews. Adam and Eve, because of their 
sins, were believed to have brought down the curse of pain on 
mortals. The Egyptians were said to have been smitten with 
plagues when they incurred Jehovah’s displeasure. On the 
other hand, he promised the Hebrews that if they obeyed him 
he would not afflict them with any such plagues, but would 
heal all their diseases (Exod. 15:26). This popular belief of 
early times is reaffirmed in the first century of our era by 
the Jew, Philo. He says that the person who neglects the 
sacred laws shall be afflicted by diseases of the body, which 
separately afflict and devour each limb and each part, and which 
also rack and torture it all over with fever and chills and wast- 
ing consumptions and terrible rashes, and scrofulous diseases, 
and spasmodic convulsions of the eyes, and putrefying sores 
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and abscesses—to mention only a few items from Philo’s list 
of punishments to be expected by the wicked.’ 

The early Christians also thought sickness to be a mark of 
the divine displeasure. In the account of Jesus’ healing of the 
palsied man at Capernaum, he first announces to the man the 
forgiveness of his sins, and then commands him to rise up and 
walk (Mark 2:5-12). On another occasion Jesus is reported 
to have said to one whom he had healed, “‘Sin no more, lest 
a worse thing befall thee” (John 5:14), and Paul explains the 
sickness and death of certain members of the Corinthian com- 
munity as due to the chastening of the Lord for their improper 
observance of the Lord’s Supper (I Cor. 11: 30-32). 

Another cause of sickness, and one which occupies a fore- 
most place in the New Testament, is demon possession. Both 
mental and bodily afflictions, and especially cases of mental 
derangement, are assigned to this cause. The first three gospels 
refer very frequently to persons thus afflicted, and the disciples 
are prepared to meet the same phenomena in their own mis- 
sionary work. According to John, when Jesus himself dis- 
played uncanny insight into the designs of his enemies or made 
statements which seemed to them absurd, they said to him, 
““VYou have a demon, and are raving crazy”? (10:20). Also, 
the unusual conduct of John the Baptist called forth a similar 
comment from those who did not sympathize with his work 
(Matt. 11:18; Luke 7:33). 

Even more ordinary forms of sickness seem also to have 
been credited to a demoniacal activity. According to Matthew 
9:32 fi., the speech of a dumb man is restored when the demon 
is ejected. On another occasion both blindness and dumb- 
ness are due to a demon (Matt. 12:22 ff.). The disciples fail 
in their effort to heal the deaf and dumb boy who seems also 
to have been mentally deranged, but when Jesus appeared 
upon the scene he cast out the dumb and deaf spirits and the 
boy was immediately restored to health (Mark 9:17 ff.). At 
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another time we are told that Jesus upbraided a fever (Luke 
4:39), Which implies that he addressed the fever demon. 
Again, an invalid girl is said to have had a spirit of sickness 
(Luke 13:11). Paul refers his own personal infirmity to a 
satanic source (II Cor. 12:7), though God permits it for Paul’s 
good; and it is quite possible that Paul had the disciplining 
affliction of sickness in mind when he advised the Corinthians 
to hand over a certain sinner to Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh that the spirit might be saved in the day of judgment 
(I Cor. 5:5). 

The notion that the presence of a demonic spirit in the body 
is the cause of illness does not necessarily contradict the view 
which makes sickness a punishment administered by God. 
In fact, the demon may be only the agent which God employs 
for accomplishing his purpose. But more frequently is it true 
that no responsibility is recognized except that of the immediate 
demonic agency causing the malady. 

Thus the ancients advocated these three typical theories 
regarding the cause of disease. Of course, the lines separating 
them were not always sharply drawn, but the general classi- 
fication is perfectly evident. We may call the first the organic 
theory, the second the moral theory, and the third, to use a 
modern term, the germ theory. ‘That is, the first explanation 
rested upon a purely physical basis. Disease was merely a 
mechanical disarrangement of the human organism. Accord- 
ing to the second theory, it had a more ultimate cause, viz., the 
will of the deity, who imposed the disease as a penalty for mis- 
conduct or as a measure for attaining some specific goal in the 
working out of his purposes; and the third theory, which, 
superficially at least, seems somewhat more modern, regards 
sickness as the result of infection, the inoculating agent, how- 
ever, being a demon. Of the various theories, the second and 
the third had by far the widest vogue in the ancient world. 

The treatment of disease naturally conformed to current 
notions regarding its cause. But ancient medical practice did 
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not begin by analyzing causes. On the contrary, traditional 
methods of treatment antedated diagnoses, consequently the 
healing art of ancient times can be best introduced by a few ob- 
servations regarding the character of ancient medical practice. 

At an early date the Greeks interested themselves in the 
healing art. Its mythological founder was the god Asklepios. 
The first man who is supposed to have taken the matter in 
hand was Hippocrates, a native of the island of Cos, which was 
consecrated to Asklepios. In the temple there persons who 
had been cured recorded the remedies which, on the advice of 
the god, they had found efficacious. By these testimonies they 
sought to aid others who might be afflicted witb similar diseases. 
Now Hippocrates, who is assigned to the sixth century B.c., 
is said to have copied out these prescriptions, after which he 
burnt the temple and began the practice of medicine on his 
own account. Thus he is called the founder of that branch of 
medical practice known as “clinics,” the word being a trans- 
literation of the Greek word meaning a bed; that is, Hippo- 
crates attended patients in their beds instead of requiring them, 
as had formerly been the custom, to visit some temple. Pliny 
the Elder remarks that “after this time there was no limit to 
the profits derived from the practice of medicine.’ 

Legendary as this account of Hippocrates’ conduct certainly 
is, his great importance for the establishment of the medical 
art among the Greeks is beyond question. He had many 
successors, and among them were some of the best scientists of 
that age.’ 

The first physician to practice in Rome, according to Pliny, 
was Archagathus, who came from Greece in 218 B.c. At first 


™ Natural History xxix, 2. 

2 The scientific developments in Graeco-Roman medicine have been made access- 
sible to modern students in such books as P. L. E. Millous, Essai sur la médecine 
officielle dans Vantiquité Grécotatine (Bordeaux, 1903); J. S. Milne, Surgical Instru- 
ments in Greek and Roman Times (Oxford, 1907); J. S. Elliott, Outlines of Greek and 
Roman Medicine (New York, 1914); H.O. Taylor, Greek Biology and Medicine (Boston, 
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he was received favorably by the authorities, and called 
Vulnerarius, i.e., healer of wounds. But on becoming better 
acquainted with his methods, they named him Carnifex, i.e., 
executioner. Nevertheless, from this time on, men of the 
medical profession, most of them Greeks by training if not by 
birth, were to be found at all times among the Romans. 

At first the Jews held aloof from the professional physician. 
The Chronicler remarks with evident disapproval that King 
Asa, when sick, did not seek help from Jehovah, but went 
to the physician, with the result that the king soon “slept 
with his fathers” (II Chron. 16:12 f.). But the author of 
Ecclesiasticus, who is doubtless influenced by Greek culture, 
writing in the second century B.c., advises that the physician be 
held in honor, for the Lord has created him. Moreover, the 
Lord has also created medicines out of the earth, and a prudent 
man will not regard them with disdain. To be sure, when sick 
one ought first to make things right with God: “Pray unto the 
Lord and he shall healthee. Put away wrong-doing and order 


”, 


thy hand aright and cleanse thy heart from all manner of sins”’; 
and after that bring in the physician, for “verily the Lord hath 
created him”? (Ecclus. 38: 1-15). 

While it was chiefly the Greeks who were responsible for 
the rise of the medical profession, by the beginning of the 
Christian Era medicine was being practiced everywhere in the 
Mediterranean world. It must have been a perfectly familiar 
fact to all the early Christians. 

If we use the word “school” in a very liberal sense, we may 
say that there were three chief schools of medicine in that 
ancient world. The first may be called the practical. Adher- 
ents of this school were rigid traditionalists. Their primary 
interest was to determine what remedies had proved efficacious 
according to the testimony of actual experience in the past. 
Remedies thus substantiated by the accumulated experience of 


many past generations were to be relied upon for all time. By 
this method of practica) observation the following treatment of 
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the familiar malady called headache had come to be regarded 
as most effective: 

A good remedy for head-ache are the heads taken from the snails 
which are found without shells, and in an imperfect state. In these 
heads there is found a hard stony substance, about as large as a common 
pebble: on being extracted from the snail, it is attached to the patient, 
the smaller snails being pounded and applied to the forehead. Wool- 
grease, too, is used for a similar purpose; the bones of a vulture’s head, 
worn as an amulet; or the brains of that bird, mixed with oil and cedar 
resin, and applied to the head and introduced into the nostrils. The 
brains of a crow or owlet, are boiled and taken with the food: or a cock 
is put into a coop, and kept without food a day and a night, the patient 
submitting to a similar abstinence, and attaching to his head some 
feathers plucked from the neck or the comb of the fowl. The ashes, too, 
of a weasel are applied in the form of a liniment; a twig is taken from a 
kite’s nest, and laid beneath the patient’s pillow; or a mouse’s skin is 
burnt, and the ashes applied with vinegar: sometimes also the small bone 
is extracted from the head of a snail that has been found between two 
cart ruts, and after being passed through a gold ring, with a piece of 
ivory, is attached to the patient in a piece of dog’s skin; a remedy well 
known to most persons, and always used with success." 

Such is the conservative medical science of the first century of 
our era. 

The second school, called the ‘‘hypothetical,’’ broke with 
the long-established tradition, and sought to set up new hy- 
potheses regarding the causes and cure of disease. Pliny says, 
criticizing Asclepiades, who was a champion of the new school, 
that instead of employing the simple remedies of former times— 
such, for example, as Pliny’s prescription for the cure of head- 
ache—he reduced the medical art solely to an estimation of 
primary causes, thus making it only a conjectural art. There 
are, said Asclepiades, five great principles of treatment for all 
disease: (1) diet, (2) use or non-use of wine, (3) friction, 
(4) exercise on foot, (5) exercise in a carriage or on horseback. 
Pliny goes on to say that the simplicity of these treatments 
insures their popularity, and won for the author wealth and 
fame, but Pliny laments that true medical skill is being thus 
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displaced by mere words, it being found much more agreeable 
to sit in school and listen to the talk of a professor than to go 
hunting new remedies in the desert, searching for this plant 
or that in all the various seasons of the year in order to find 
some new remedy that could be of real practical value.’ 

The third school, and by far the most universally popular, 
was the religious. By the great majority of people religion was 
thought to offer the only sure remedy for the ills to which flesh 
is heir. Fundamental to the religious school is the notion that 
healing ultimately comes from the deity, hence the process takes 
place primarily in the realm of spirits, the body being concerned 
only in so far as physical acts may condition the activity of 
supernatural power. ‘Therapeutic activity covers both mental 
and bodily ailments, each being ultimately relieved through 
the medium of the psychic rather than the physical forces. 
While healing came from a supernatural source, the means 
employed to induce the divinity to act and the way in which he 
effected cures were exceedingly varied. 

One of the most characteristic forms by which this healing 
power was mediated was a cult of a healing deity. Among the 
Greeks the cult of Asklepios was the most famous. His chief 
sanctuary was at Epidauros, a few miles southeast of Corinth— 
the holy Epidauros, as it was termed. People came thither 
for healing from all parts of the world, so widespread was the 
fame of this sanctuary. In the course of time this god came 
to be worshiped at many other places, where miraculous cures 
frequently occurred in his temple. But Epidauros still excelled 
in its reputation for successful healing, a reputation which had 
become world wide before the beginning of the present era. 

The cures were effected in various ways. Sometimes the 
god appeared to the patient while the latter slept at night in 
the temple, with the result that the invalid awoke cured. At 
other times during sleep the patient received from the god in- 
structions which, when carried out, resulted ina cure. Again, 


t [bid. xxvi. 7-9. 
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there were other cases in which the priest or some physician 
connected with the sanctuary directly mediated the healing 
power of the deity. 

One who applied for healing must first perform the pre- 
scribed ritual of cleansing. At the entrance to the sanctuary 
the suppliant was confronted by the admonition: ‘Only he who 
is pure may cross the threshold of the fragrant temple, but no 
one is pure who is not holy in thought.” If too ill to come to 
the temple, the sick person sent prayers for recovery, these 
sometimes following a vision which the god had previously 
made to the invalid. At other times a friend came to procure 
the desired information. The suppliant always brought an 
offering to the deity, and after the cure was effected he usually 
left a free-will offering for the priests. If this were not done, 
the cures might be revoked. Crutches, canes, and votive gifts 
were left behind as evidence of the god’s healing power. 

The miracles performed at the shrine were of many different 
sorts. Blindness, lameness, and paralysis were very common 
maladies that received successful treatment. Typical is the 
story of a man with a paralyzed hand. On viewing the 
accounts of cures inscribed upon the temple records, he pro- 
fessed skepticism, and even ridiculed the inscription, but in 
his sleep he had a vision in which he seemed to be playing at 
astragals by the temple when a god leaped upon his hand and 
restored it to health. There is practically no limit to the 
number of such incidents recorded in the history of the cult. 
Because of this exercise of curative power, Asklepios was greatly 
beloved, and was styled “the one who leads and controls all 
things, the savior of the whole world, and guardian of mortals.” 

Popular as Asklepios was, he was not alone in the work of 
curing human ills. Even among the Greeks there were several 
other deities who practiced the healing art more or less effec- 
tively, while the religions that came into the Roman world 
from Asia and Egypt were often conspicuous for their alleged 
power to heal diseases. 
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Diodorus of Sicily said of Isis that the Egyptians believed 
she discovered many remedies, and possessed extensive experi- 
ence in the curative arts. On this account, after she became 
one of the immortals, she took the greatest delight in healing 
mortals and in showing them in dreams how they could be 
cured. Many whom the physicians had pronounced incurable 
she had restored to perfect health. This therapeutic power 
seems to have been made prominent in her cult as observed at 
Rome. When Tibullus fell sick at Corcyra, he wrote to a 
certain Delia in Rome, who was a devotee of Isis, and asked 
her to plead with the goddess that he might be restored to 
health, for ‘that man may be healed by her is proved by many 
a picture in her temples.”’ 

The Asiatic Serapis also was a noted healer. His aid had 
been sought when Alexander the Great was ill in Babylonia. 
According to the royal diary, out of which Alexander’s biog- 
rapher, Arrian," copied, seven of Alexander’s friends slept one 
night in the temple of Serapis in order to learn from the god 
whether it was advisable to bring Alexander, who at the mo- 
ment was critically ill, to the temple as a suppliant to be cured. 
They received a negative response, and, as Alexander died soon 
after, his death has thought to be in conformity with the will 
of the deity. But under ordinary circumstances Serapis was 
more favorably disposed. Strabo mentions a shrine of Serapis 
at Canobus in Egypt, held in great veneration, and celebrated 
for the cure of diseases. Persons of even the highest rank 
went there and slept in order to receive help. In the temple 
there were said to be many records of the cures effected by the 
god, and also testimonials to the veracity of the oracles. 

In addition to the numerous cults of healing divinities scat- 
tered everywhere throughout the Graeco-Roman world, certain 
men were believed to possess ability to effect miraculous cures 
quite as wonderful as those witnessed at the shrines of any of 
the healing gods. 


t Anab. vii. 26. 
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Well-known historical personages were credited with such 
powers. For example, Plutarch, in his Life of Pyrrhus (chap. iii), 
narrates that this famous general could cure the spleen by 
gently pressing his right foot against invalids as they lay upon 
their backs. Nor was any person so poor or inconsiderable as 
not to be welcome, if he desired it, to the benefit of Pyrrhus’ 
touch. Furthermore, the big toe of his right foot was said 
to have a divine virtue, for after his death when the rest of 
his body had all been consumed by the flames, this part was 
found unhurt and untouched by the fire. 

A similar legend is told of Vespasian, who displayed this 
newly acquired divine power at the time that he became 
emperor. A blind man is said to have appealed to him to 
anoint his eyes with spittle that the sight might be restored. 
Another man with a paralyzed hand also besought the emperor 
to touch the patient with his foot in order that the hand might 
be made whole. At first Vespasian ridiculed the idea, but 
finally he was persuaded that he might be a chosen instrument 
of the gods, and so consented to attempt the miracle. His 
efforts were attended with complete success. Tacitus says that 
persons who were present, even now when there is no longer 
anything to be gained by falsehood, attest the truth of both 
of these transactions. Skeptical as we of today may be, never- 
theless this type of story was very generally believed in the 
first century of the present era. 

The wise man who stood especially near to the deity, from 
whom he learned secret means of effecting cures, was a partic- 
ularly noted figure. The Jew, Josephus, writing for Gentiles, 
contends that Solomon was not inferior to their wise men in 
this respect, for, he says, 

God also enabled Solomon to learn that skill which expels demons, 
which is a science useful and sanative tomen. He also proposed incanta- 
tions by which distempers are alleviated, and he left behind him the 
manner of using exorcisms by which they drive away demons so that they 
never return, and this method of cure is a great force even to this day.' 


t Ant. viii. 2. 5. 
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Then Josephus recounts an instance in which an exorciser 
named Eleazar demonstrated his ability. To prove to the 
spectators that the demon was really driven out, Eleazar made 
the demon overthrow a basin of water as he left the man in 
whom he had previously abode. 

The magician cured sick bodies as well as deranged minds. 
Lucian, parodying popular beliefs, tells of a gardener bitten by 
an adder and so swollen with the poison that he was about to 
die. But a Chaldean healer was called in, who by means of an 
incantation expelled the venom from the body and restored the 
gardener to perfect health, so that he picked up the stretcher 
on which he had been brought in and carried it out with him. 
Lucian, with his Epicurean skepticism, views this story as a 
clear falsehood, but it was easily believed by the populace. 

Another typical healer assigned by popular tradition to the 
first century of our era was Apollonius of Tyana. He per- 
formed many cures. Once a mother appealed to him success- 
fully on behalf of her sixteen-year-old son who was possessed 
byademon. At different times a lame man, a blind man, and 
aman with a withered hand were all restored to perfect health. 
Once in Athens, when disturbed by the presence of a young man 
possessed by a demon, Apollonius gazed upon him, and the 
demon began to utter cries of fear and rage such as one hears 
from people who are being branded or racked. Presently the 
demon declared he would leave the young man alone and never 
take possession of anyone again. When Apollonius ordered 
him to quit the young man and to show by a visible sign that 
he had departed, the demon obeyed by overthrowing one of the 
statues in the portico. Thereupon, he who had been possessed 
rubbed his eyes as if he had just been awakened from a dream, 
and became perfectly sane. 

Many further instances might be cited to illustrate popular 
belief in the healing power of prominent individuals during the 
first century B.c. and the first century A.D. They are reported 
to have cured all sorts of diseases, and even to have raised the 
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dead. The supposed ability of the magician to compel the 
soul to revitalize a dead body is strikingly illustrated by Lucan 
in the Pharsalia. A Thessalian witch, by her magic art, calls 
up the ghost from the regions below, forces it to enter the corpse 
and reveal the secrets of the underworld. The process of 
restoration is vividly described: 


Forthwith the clotted blood grows warm and nourishes the blackened 


wounds and runs into the veins and extremities of the limbs... . . 
The lungs palpitate, and the new life begins to infuse the marrow. The 
joints throb and the sinews are stretched. ... . The revitalized body 


lifts itself from the earth and stands erect. 

In other instances the magical ornamentation is lacking, 
and the dead are raised as an example of the supreme efficacy 
of the great healers. Asklepios was said to have raised a num- 
ber of dead persons who continued to live for some time aiter 
their resurrection. The famous physician, Asclepiades, so- 
called founder of the new medicine in Rome, one day 
met a funeral procession. Although he did not know the person 
who had died, he ordered the body removed from the funeral 
pyre and carried home, where it was restored to life." 

A similar story is told of Apollonius of Tyana. While he 

was in Rome, 
a girl died just at the hour of her marriage and the bridegroom was follow- 
ing the bier, lamenting, as was natural, his marriage left unfulfilled, and 
the whole of Rome was mourning with him, for the maiden belonged to 
a consular family. Apollonius, witnessing the grief, said, “Put down 
the bier, for I will stay the tears you are shedding for this maiden,” and 
he asked what was her name. The crowd accordingly thought he was 
about to deliver such an oration as is commonly delivered as much to 
grace the funeral as to stir up lamentations. Yet he did nothing of the 
kind, but merely touching her and whispering in secret some spell over 
her, he awakened her immediately from her seeming death. The girl 
spoke out loud and returned to her father’s house just as Alcestis did 
when she was brought back to life by Hercules.? 

* Natural History vii. 37; Apuleius Florida to. 

? Philostratus, Life of Apollonius iv, 15. 
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In the ancient world it was almost universally believed that 
the function of religion was to heal disease, and it was in just 
this world that Christianity took its rise. It need not surprise 
us, therefore, to find that Christianity is from the start a heal- 
ing religion. This fact appears in the earliest of the New 
Testament documents. Paul reminds the Corinthians that of 
the officials in the church the gradation is apostles, prophets, 
teachers, while functions in order of importance are miracles, 
gifts of healings, helpers, governments, and various kinds of 
tongues (I Cor. 12:28). Thus miracles and gifts of healings 
are first in order. Again, in his appeal to the Galatians to 
recognize the superiority of Christianity over Judaism, he asks, 
which religion it is that enables them, through endowment by 
the spirit, to perform miracles? The answer is self-evident, 
it is Christianity (Gal. 3:5). Furthermore, arguing for his 
own apostleship which the Corinthians, he expresses himself 
thus: “In nothing was I behind the very chiefest apostles 
.,.. truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you 
in all patience by signs and wonders and miracles” (II Cor. 
12:12). 

Thus one of the chief credentials of the new religion was the 
performance of miracles, as the result of a special spiritual 
endowment enjoyed by certain members of the community. 
What was the nature of these miracles? Paul does not answer 
this question specifically, but since he does associate miracles 
and healings, the answer is easily inferred, especially when we 
note the usage of the gospel writers. ‘There we find that the 
sick who received treatment from Jesus or from his followers 
fall into two main classes, (1) those who are mentally deranged 
by demon-possession, and (2) those who have the more ordinary 
forms of bodily ailments, and the healing of the former calls 
more especially for dynamic power and personality than does 
the cure of fever or blindness or paralysis. Hence, when Paul 
speaks of miracles (literally ‘“‘powers’’) side by side with heal- 
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ings, in all probability he means by miracles the distinctive 
act of casting out demons. 

At any rate, it is perfectly clear from the remaining New 
Testament writings that the early Christians were not at all 
inferior to their coreligionists in professing to possess power to 
heal all kinds of diseases. ‘The means by which they performed 
their miracles were comparatively simple. The contemporary 
Magician sought out the names of powerful spirits and the 
charm of strange formulas as his equipment in effecting cures. 
But the Christian had—and needed—only one name and one 
formula; in the name of the risen Jesus he commanded the 
sick to be healed. 

Not only did Christians function as healers themselves, but 
they described the life of Jesus as that of a great physician. 
To be sure, very little is made of his healing activities in the 
section of gospel tradition which literary criticism sometimes 
designates as the Logia, the “sayings,” but probably this 
presentation of Jesus more distinctly as a teacher was made 
to appeal more especially to Jewish audiences. Palestinian 
Jews at that date were less interested in the miraculous deeds 
of their heroes than in their teaching activity. Indeed, the 
primary characteristic of most Jewish heroes was that they 
spoke the word of God, so naturally the earliest formulation of 
Christian tradition presented Jesus to Jews as a teacher whose 
words were superior to those spoken by the ancients. 

When the gospel was carried to gentile lands a new type of 
presentation was made necessary. This is apparent in the 
Gospel of Mark, where stress falls more particularly upon Jesus’ 
deeds and than upon his words. And of his deeds, healing 
activities are given first attention. Here it is pointed out that 
at baptism Jesus was endowed by the spirit from heaven, and 
henceforth became the champion of a new spiritual order. His 
first act was to meet in private and triumph over Satan, the 
leader of the kingdom of evil spirits, and Jesus’ first public act 


was an encounter in the synagogue at Capernaum with a man 
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possessed by a demon. Jesus cast out the demon, and then 
went immediately to Peter’s home where he cured Peter’s 
mother-in-law of a fever. On the same evening all the sick of 
the town and those possessed by demons were brought to him 
and he healed them. Such was his first day’s work in his 
public ministry as described by Mark, and it is typical of his 
whole career as represented in this gospel. He is the ideal 
divine healer of his age. Nor does he fall behind his rivals even 
in respect to raising the dead. While Mark tells us only of his 
raising of Jairus’ daughter, Luke is able to add the raising of the 
widow of Nain’s son, and John gives the marvelous account of 
the raising of Lazarus. 

Thus Christianity proved itself capable of ministering to 
one of the most insistent demands within the life of the con- 
temporary Graeco-Roman world. In that age, when it was 
thought to be peculiarly the function of religion to heal the 
diseases of the body, the advocates of the new religion, Chris- 
tianity, met the demands of their time by portraying Jesus as 
the great physician, and by themselves healing in his name. 
Their confession of faith is tersely stated in the words which 
Peter is reported by Acts to have spoken when the disciples 
were called to account for healing a lame man. He says, in 
substance, be it known to you all that in the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, whom God raised from the dead, in this 
name does this man stand before you whole, and in none other 
is there salvation—whether it be Asklepios, Isis, Serapis, or any 
one or all of the multitude of divinities to whom the sick have 
been in the habit of appealing—for neither is there any other 
name under heaven current among men by means of which we 
can be saved. Thus Christians preached that in the healing 
efficacy of Jesus’ name, and in this alone, was there salvation 


from all human ills. 








BUDDHISM IN CHINA—A HISTORICAL SKETCH 


KENNETH J. SAUNDERS 


Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 


This article is a continuation of the study published in the March issue of the 
Journal of Religion, and gives an interpretation of the important idea)s and teachings 


which emerged from the penetration of Buddhism into China. 


IT 

A previous article’ ended with the mention of three great 
schools of Chinese Buddhism—that of Bodhidharma who 
landed in China in 520, that of Chi-i a little later, and the 
Tantric or Mantra school of the eighth century. The present 
article attempts a survey of the important teachings and ideals 
of these schools. The first of them was introduced, or at least 
popularized, in the neighborhood of Loyang by Bodhidharma, 
or Puti Tamo, a prince of South India, who was the twenty- 
eighth patriarch of the Sangha. Disgusted perhaps at the 
course of things in his own hand, where Buddhism was becoming 
a Tantric Hindu cult, he came by the sea route to Ningpo. 
He was a picturesque figure, and has laid a strong hold upon the 
Chinese mind. His swarthy, bearded face, staring eyes, and 
gnarled limbs are a popular motive in Japanese art, from the 
kakemono of temple and teahouse to the sword-hilt of the 
Samurai; and he is still the beau ideal, if the paradox be 
allowed, of every monk in China! In Korea, I felt that I was 
really making progress when I was greeted as a “Tamo” 
from the West! 

A Japanese disciple says: 

He was however not a missionary to be favourably received by the 
public . . . . entirely different in every point from a popular missionary 
of our age. The latter would smile or try to smile at every face he 

* Journal of Religion, March, 1923. 
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happened to see, and would talk sociably: the former would not smile at 
any face, but would stare at it with huge glaring eyes that pierced to the 
innermost soul. The latter would keep himself scrupulous)y clean, shav- 
ing, combing, brushing, polishing, oiling, perfuming; whilst the former 
would be entirely indifferent as to his apparel, being always clothed in a 
faded yellow robe. ‘The latter would compose his sermons with great 
care, making use of rhetorical art, and speak with force and elegance, 
while the former would sit silent as a bear, and kick off any who approached 
him with idle questions." 

We might perhaps more fitly contrast Tamo with his great 
contemporary Columba in the Far West, ‘“‘from whose gentle 
nest at Iona the doves of peace and goodwill were soon to wing 
their flight to al) regions,” or indeed with the gentle Punna and 
Mahinda and other pioneers of the Buddhist Sangha. 

Yet Tamo was not less devoted, and his influence to this 
day is in many ways unique. His Master Gotama, embracing 
poverty, writing no book and trusting in no organization, has 
won the enthusiastic admiration of mankind: Tamo, without 
speaking, except to be rude, has laid a strange spell upon the 
East. It captured first the Emperor Wu-ti at his capital 
K’ien-K’ang. Receiving the strange traveler with courtesy, 
he began to tell of the service he had rendered to the faith: 
“We have built temples, multiplied the Scriptures, encouraged 
many to join the Order: is there not much merit in all this ?” 
“None,” was the blunt reply. “But what say the Holy 
Books—do they not promise rewards for such deeds?” “There 
is nothing holy.” ‘‘But—you yourself, are you not one of 
the holy ones?” “I don’t know.” ‘“‘Who then are you?” 
“T don’t know.” 

“The elephant can hardly keep company with rabbits,” 
says Mr. Nukariya. And indeed the books are full of exhorta- 
tion to the wise to wander lonely as the elephant, and Tamo 
was of the Arhat rather than the Bodhisattva type; but the 
Emperor Wu-ti was no rabbit,? and there is surely more than 

™K. Nukariya, The Religion of the Samurai, pp. 5-6. 

2 Already a staunch Buddhist, he later persisted in taking the vows of a monk, 
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mere rudeness in Tamo’s reply. First, he tries to show that 
merit and truth are within, as Mr. Nukariya has so clearly 
and forcibly argued; then he goes on to prepare his pupil for 
the doctrine of anattd. Unless we are ourselves enlightened, 
observances and the Scriptures themselves are of no avail; 
and the first step in enlightenment is to realize the unreality 
of the “ego.” ‘To seek aught outside thine own heart and 
mind is to grasp the air. Prayers, alms, learning, zeal—what 
good are they? All are unreal.” 

That this is the meaning of Tamo’s reply to the Emperor 
seems clear from another very popular story of him. An 
inquirer came to him, and stood silent before him: the sage took 
no notice, and so a week went by, till the seeker, as the tears 
dropped frozen on his breast, to prove his sincerity, drew his 
sword and cut off an arm. “Well, what is it?” ‘Master, 
my soul is sore troubled. Help me pacify it.” “Where is it ?” 
“T cannot find it, though I have sought it earnestly for years.” 
“There, I have pacified it for you,” said the sage, and a flash 
of intuition revealed to the seeker, faint though he was with 
loss of blood, the truth that was discovered by Gotama and 
forgotten by the masses of his followers. Tamo came to call 
them back to orthodoxy, and the effect of his teaching, or 
absence of teaching, was profound: “It was the introduction, 
not of the dead Scriptures... . but of a living faith; not 
of any theoretical doctrine but of practical enlightenment, 
not of the idea of Buddha but of the spirit of Sakyamuni.’”! 

Yet the Buddhism of Tamo was different, indeed, from the 
Buddhism of Gotama, and has been called a kind of Vedanta. 
It finds a cosmic significance in the Buddha nature, immanent 
in all men and things. This is the sole reality, and gives a 
meaning to the world, and to men an understanding of its 
true nature. By intuitive rather than discursive reason, man 
grasps this truth, and it can only be imparted from mind to 


t Nukariya, op. cit. 
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mind and from heart to heart by intuition. So it has come 
down in unbroken succession from Sakyamuni to all the 
patriarchs, of whom Kasyapa was first; Ananda, second; 
Parsva, tenth; Asvaghosa, twelfth; Nagarjuna, fourteenth; 
Vasubandhu, twenty-first; and Bodhidharma, twenty-eighth, 
to name only those of supreme eminence. The school relates 
the story of Kasyapa’s appointment; Master and disciples 
were seated on the Vulture Peak, when the god Brahma drew 
near and offered a flower to the Blessed One, requesting him 
to preach the Law. He kept silence, and while all looked 
expectant, Kasyapa alone smiled in understanding. Are not 
the greatest things ineffable? So began an apostolic succes- 
sion, of which every name is treasured in a school that lays 
little stress on the Scriptures, and therefore must vindicate 
the authority of its verbal teachings. That of Tamo is accepted 
by all, and from his day the patriarchate descended to his 
Chinese followers. 

A discourse, purporting to be that of Tamo at the court of 
Wu-ti, has been translated into French by Father Wieger,! 
and though it is most unlikely that he ever delivered so full 
and rounded an exposition of his doctrine, and quite doubtful 
if he knew Chinese, it is worth study as a summary of Dhyana 
teaching. It says: 

The heart is Buddha. Outside of it there is no reality. Apart 
from thought all is unreal. There is neither cause nor effect apart 
from the mind and heart. Nirvana itself is a state of heart. See in 
thyself the true Buddha nature, know that thou art Buddha, and canst 
not sin. There is neither good nor bad, but only the heart, and this is 


Buddha and impeccable... . . One sin only is there, to ignore thine 
own Buddhahood..... This ignorance it is which makes the wheel 


of transmigration to rotate: it is enlightenment which destroys the power 
of Karma. The enlightened can neither sin nor be reborn. O heart of 
man, so great that thou canst embrace the world, so little that thou 
canst not be touched by a needle’s point—thou art Buddha. That is 
my word to China. 


1 Croyances Religieuses etc. en Chine, p. 500. 
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It might be Vivekananda or any other Vedantist speaking, 
and it is possible to hold with Father Wieger that Tamo was 
asked to leave by the Buddhists of South India; but those 
who could digest the Tantric Buddhism of a few decades later, 
were not squeamish, and this Dhyana teaching accords well 
enough with Mahdydna pantheism, on the one hand, and with 
the mysticism of the founder, on the other, while the emphasis 
on enlightenment and on contemplation, as the way to it, is a 
clarion call to the pietist to “leave this chanting and singing 
and telling of beads” and to return to the rock from which he 
was hewn. 

The odious teaching, however, that good and evil are alike, 
is not Sakyamuni’s, nor is it probable that Tamo pressed his 
pantheism to this conclusion. His followers, even where 
they have held this strange view, have done much to ennoble 
Chinese and Japanese life by attuning the mind to nature in 
her loveliest moods, and have blended the quietism of India 
with the poetic intuitionism of Southern China, till a Japanese 
authority can say it with conviction: “There is hardly a form 
of thought or a duty that Zen has not touched and inspired 
with its ideal of simple beauty.’* In the first place, in its 
doctrine of pantheism, in finding the Buddha nature in all 
things, it brought religion into all life: 

The golden light upon the sunkist peaks, 
The water murmuring in the pebbly creeks, 
Are Buddha. In the stillness, hark, he speaks! 


This poetic quietism has laid its spell for more than two 
thousand years upon world-weary men and women; seeking 
the mountain tops, they have since the time of the Buddha 
possessed their souls amidst the beauties of nature. But the 
Dhyana school has appealed also to soldier and statesman in 
the midst of strenuous days. What has been its secret? 
In the first place, it has developed a joy in simple things, 


tM, Anesaki, Buddhist Art, p. 54. 
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and has helped them to retreat, for a time at least, into a quiet 
kingdom of the mind, and to be free from life’s trammels: 


Unanchored, riding free 
On the still clear waters, see 
In the calm cool air of night 
Doth float 
A tiny boat 
All bathed in silver light. 


Here, as it were in a cameo, is crystallized the coolness of the 
enlightened mind, calm and serene; like the moonlight beauti- 
fying all it touches; free as the little boat that rides unanchored 
on the waves. 

Here was a genuine religious experience, an intuition of 
the unity of all things, and often of the presence of the Buddha. 
There are many stories of sages of this school converted or 
enlightened by the croaking of a frog in the silence, the ripple 
of a stream, or the fall of autumn leaves. In all these the 
Buddha nature is immanent: 


A score of years I looked for Light; 
Passed many a Spring and Fall: 

But since the peach-bloom came in sight 
I nothing doubt at all. 


We find blended in these lovers of nature something of the 
delicacy of the blossom and the ruggedness of the mountain. 
With poetical insight went a spartan simplicity and an ascetic 
rigor of life, and in their hymns there is nothing of the somewhat 

ffeminate pietism of some of the Amitabha schools. They are 
thinkers imbued with the idealism which transfigures nature, 
and to them images and scriptures are alike unnecessary: 
nature is at once their scripture and the embodiment of their 
god. We read, in fact, of sages of this school warming them- 
selves at a fire made of a wooden image of Buddha, or giving 
away the halo of a golden one to feed the poor. 
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I have a Buddha-image, aye 
Though people see it not! 
Not made of cloth or clay, 
Nor carved in wood, I wot. 
’Tis not by artist drawn, 
No thief it steals: 
One from Time’s very dawn 
Itself reveals 
In myriad form 
This Buddha norm.! 


From their quietism, too, and counteracting the danger of their 
pantheism, they drew moral inspiration, for they read nature in 
the light of the Buddha teaching. 

Ye who seek for purity and peace go to Nature. She will give you 
more than ye ask. Ye who long for strength and perseverance go to 
Nature. She will train and strengthen you. Ye who aspire after an 
ideal go to Nature. She will help you in its realization. Ye who 
yearn after enlightenment go to Nature. She will never fail to grant 
your request. 

For man and nature are alike filled with the same universal 
spirit: “‘Unchanging and pure, eternally bright and clear is 
the Tathdgatagarbha,” says Kweifung. 

To be in unity with nature is to be in tune with eternal 
truth. Why then are so many folk foolish and perverse? 
They are like the drunkard who forgets the precious gems 
which he has in his own pocket. Drunk with egoism, they 
forget the true nature of the “ego,” which is Buddhahood: 

Within me dwells my “self”’; 

Yet ere this little “I” awoke, 

Came the free Buddha self 

And dwelt within. 
They are like the prodigal son of the Lotus Sutra, who forgets 
his own rich heritage and goes to dwell in a far country; but 
at any moment they may “come to themselves,” to find a 
t “Religion of the Samurai,” Zen-gaku-tz0-ten, p. 93. 
2 Nukariya, op. cit., p. 74. 
3 From an anonymous Japanese poem. 
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larger self than they had dreamed of, “the universal Buddha 
mind, which makes them one with nature and mankind.” 

The school is neither absolutely idealistic nor absolutely 
nihilistic. For if the mind be unreal, who is it who knows 
that the world of phenomena is unreal? And if they be unreal 
what causes them to appear ? 

We are witnesses that there is no one of the fleeting and unreal 
things of earth but is made to appear by something real. If there be 
no real ocean, how can there be the transient and unreal waves? If 
there be no real mirror, how can there be images unreal and transient 
reflected in it? If the dream be unreal, does it not at least imply a 
dreamer ?! 

Like Tientai, the Dhyana school teaches a pantheistic 
realism, and on this basis builds its systematic mind-training. 
By careful practice, the mind may be purified alike from 
destruction and from lust and egoism, and in this lies the secret 
of bodily as well as mental health. Being asked the secret of 
his own amazing vitality at the age of a hundred, an eighteenth- 
century master of this school replied: ‘‘ Keep your mind and 
body pure for fourteen days, and I will tell you the secret.” 
This injunction he repeated until he felt that the time had come 
to whisper in the inquirer’s ear: ‘That is the secret. Keep 
free from passion. Keep that rule even at the cost of life.”’ 

There is something whimsical in the school, derived no 
doubt from the quaint figure and methods of Tamo himself, 
which has endeared it especially to the Japanese, who never 
weary of stories illustrating the unorthodox manners of the 
Zen masters; they test the spiritual progress of their pupils 
by a sudden blow or an insult, and the sincerity of an inquirer 
by some gross bit of rudeness. Samurai, gathered about the 
camp fire, would love to tell of Tokiyori, who having invited 
a Zen master to visit him, and having welcomed him with 
charming courtesy, and an elegant poem, received in reply 
only a stunning blow; yet equal to the occasion he replied 


*So says Tsung Mi. 
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with a smile: ‘‘Your blessing, O Master, makes my whole 
body thrill and tingle with joy!” And as they prepared to 
die on the field of battle, they would compose terse and charm- 
ing poems, which often express with a simple elegance the ideals 
of Zen. Of this tradition, the latest and most notable example 
is that of the late General Nogi, who met the news of the death 
of his two sons with calm resignation, and immediately com- 
posed a poem in their honor, and who not long afterward sought 
his own death with the same stoical detachment. 

With the more intricate things of the mind-culture of this 
school, it must suffice to note the system of Koans, which are 
its unique feature; dark sayings or paradoxes, by which the 
mind, puzzled at first, learns to desert the ordinary processes of 
thought, to acquire a new point of view, and to develop its 
powers of intuition.’ In an exquisite room, in the midst of a 
peaceful courtyard where no sound entered except the murmur 
of the brook, I consulted a Zen abbot as to how one might set 
about practicing the mind-culture of the school; “No one can 
help you,” was his reply; “you must find enlightenment 
yourself.”” This is of course the answer I expected. The 
mystic cannot explain. As a Chinese textbook of the school 
says, “Only he who has tasted salt knows what salt tastes 
like. If you want to know, taste! .... There is a teaching 
which cannot be taught.” And not unlike this phase of 
Buddhist mysticism is the great saying of a Christian contem- 
porary of Tamo: “By love He may be gotten; by thought of 
understanding, never.” But the abbot went on to give me 
one of the first of the Koans: “Listen,” he said, ‘‘ for the sound 
of a single hand”? and when I smiled: ‘ You had better go,” he 
said, “‘to one of the simpler and more popular sects.” I felt, 


t The answer to these Aoans must be given in a word, which adds to their ditliculty. 
2'This famous Koam is attributed to Hakuin (1685-1768). When it has been 
mastered, it is followed by another: ‘‘Hark to the sound of a single hand on Mount 
Fujiyama’’; and a third, “If you are dead and without form, produce the sound of a 
single hand.” 
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be it confessed, that the abbot was true to type, and entered 
into the feelings of many an inquirer who has received a shrewd 
blow in return for his importunity. 

Another such elementary Koan is the question “What is 
your original face, even before you were born?” and like all 
such questions it aims at “laying the axe to the root of our 
everyday experience in order to build up a new order of things 
on the basis of Zen,” as D. T. Suzuki expresses it. Other 
Koans are in the form of anecdotes of Zen masters, whose replies 
to inquirers are unintelligible to the ordinary mind. In answer 
to the question ‘“‘Why did Tamo leave India and come to 
China?” the master Joshu (778-897) replied, ‘‘The cypress 
tree in the courtyard,” which served also as his statement of 
the ultimate principle in Buddhism! When asked, “Has the 
dog Buddha nature?” ‘‘Non-existent”? was his answer. 
Similarly, Tungshan (806-69), being asked, “Who is the 
Buddha 2” answered, “A pound of flax.” If we attempt to 
rationalize these statements, we receive another slap! ‘‘ Under 
no circumstances,” says Dr. Suzuki, “ought Zen to be con- 
founded with philosophy.” Abandon logic and reasoning, 
let intuition have free play, all of you who would enter its 
quiet haunts. For consciousness is clogged with the rubbish 
of our daily life, till the Zen physician has given us his drastic 
mental purgatives: then only is the subconscious free to send 
us its truth. 

Such is the system as practiced in Japan, and though 
Chinese Chan Buddhism has not so fully developed the system 
of Koan or Kung-ang, yet its followers are trained by these 
and by Zazen-systematic contemplation and reverie, in which, 
while many need to remember the word of Sakyamuni, “’Torpor 
is not the same as Aryan silence,” yet there are some who soar 
on the wings of intuitive insight to truth: and to such many 
miracles are attributed. Like Tamo, they can walk upon the 


waves and “know all mysteries.” 
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Tamo then stood for a Buddhism simplified and austere.* 
His younger contemporary and pupil, Chi-i, attempted the 
more difficult task of harmonizing the complex elements, 
devotional and philosophical, which Tamo rejected. 

South of Ningpo is the beautiful range of T’ien-t’ai, and 
here Chi-i studied and travailed to bring forth a new and 
comprehensive Buddhism, subordinating philosophy to devo- 
tion, yet giving it due recognition. He was indeed a mighty 
thinker, whose masterly, if arbitrary, genius brought order 
out of the chaos of the schools. 


Their philosphical teachings ranged from a naive realism 
to an absolute nihilism, and it is the glory of the Tien-t’ai 
school that it reconciled, in a middie path, the imperious 
demands at once of common sense and of idealistic thought. 
The phenomenal world is real, for immanent in it is the ¢athala 


or absolute. Here is a pantheistic realism, in which both 
relative and absolute are parts of an eterna) process and 
causa)ly related. The relative is at once identica) with, and 
different from, the absolute, which is self-dependent. 

Here Chi-i is blending the idealism of Asyaghosa and of 
Nagarjuna, whom he regarded as his master, with the devo- 
tional teaching of the Lotus, that all have inherent in them 
the Buddha nature. He seized on this identification of the 
Bodhi with cosmic truth, and worked it out as a systematic 
and devotional creed. 

Though the absolute is unknowable, yet it is attainable in 
meditation, and is the underlying reality or Dhammata, which 
alone gives reality to this empty world. The _historica) 
Buddha is the embodiment of this universa) reality, which 
though it is eternal is dependent upon them for it§ realization: 
“the truth |tathd] is a mere abstraction, a dead name, unless 
there appears a tathdgata in concrete human life.’’? 


*It is noteworthy that his school, while it failed to win the less poetic North, 
established itself firmly in the South of China, where it gave rise to five subsects in 
the eighth century. 

2M. Anesaki, Vichiren, p. 151. 
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Thus the historical Buddha is the adaptation of the eternal 
truth to human needs. Chi-i now drew out what is implicit 
in the Lotus, and argued that there is in all men a corresponding 
adaptation; for each is a “‘son of man”’ in whom the universal 
truth is particularized, and in whom there is a glorified body, 
representing the spiritual influence which passes out from him. 
So, too, with all sentient beings, from demons tormented 
by their own vices to Buddhas who by their virtues lead many 
to truth—in all is this threefold nature inherent. 

Yn addition to the Lotus, Chi-i makes much of the Nirvdna 
Sitra and of the Prajndparamita Sastra of Nagarjiina, seeking 
by an ingenious but quite fanciful division of the life of the 
founder into five periods to account for their diversities of 


doctrine. It is one thing to hold that there was some develop- 


ment oj doctrine during the founder’s own lifetime, and guite 
another to follow the ingenious harmonist as he works out Ais 
“Five Periods’: and it is interesting to discover a Japanese 
higher critic as early as 1744 poimting out the arbitrariness of 
the arrangement. 

The first period was according to Chi-i a few weeks after 
the enlightenment, when the Buddha was busy instructing 
gods and a limited circle of other celestia) beings, who alone 
could understand him. ‘The Avatamsaka Siitra contains these 
teachings and this is the name given to this period.’ 

Next came a time of accommodation to human needs, which 
Jasted twelve years, during which the Theravada teachings were 
given. It is known as the Agama period. 

The Vaipulya is a period of eight years, when men had 
grown in the faith and were ready for the Bodhisattva in place 
of the Arhat ideal, ready for altruism in place of self-culture. 

Then to reconcile these Mafdydna doctrines with those of 
Agamas, the wise teacher spent twenty-two years, the 


* This Sutra is certainly not milk for babes: it contains, however, valuable meta- 
physica) statements of the One who alone is Himself undifferentiated, yet dwelling in 
all and working in all to bring them to Nirvana. 
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Prajnaparamita period, arguing that there was no real gulf 
between them: they are stages of one journey. 

Lastly, in the fulness of time, when he was seventy-two 
years old, he revealed the sublime truth that all may attain 
Buddhahood. ‘This period lasted eight years and its doctrine 
is to be found in the Lotus and Nirvana Sutras. With its 
completion, the teacher’s work was done and he was free to 
enter Nirvdna. 

As to its moral teachings, T’ien-t’ai Buddhism is not so 
original. Chi-i wrote a commentary on the Bodhisattva, and 
accepted the usual moral system of Mahdydna, but to the twin 
foundation stones of Prajna, wisdom and Dhyana, meditation, 
he gave a new connotation. The true wisdom is to realize 
that passion is itself enlightenment and that Samsdra is itself 
Nirvana: to meditate on this is the fruit of meditation on the 
“Three Truths,” that all is empty and the world unreal, that 
the Dharmas of the phenomenal world are real because they 
are a manifestation in time of the eternal, and that they are 
neither real nor unreal, for being conditioned they are real in 
the sense that their existence is empty of real worth and mean- 
ing. So by the middle path Chi-i follows Nagarjuna, only to 
arrive at the same barren paradox of the pantheist that good 
and evil, transmigration and its end, passion and enlighten- 
ment, are identical; all are real because all are manifestations 
of the universal life, and only real when so viewed sub specie 
aeternitatis. It is to the credit of Chi-i that he refused to 
take a step which some of his followers took, and to go on 
to obliterate’ all moral distinctions; though he did not 
make si/a, morality, fundamental, yet he laid great stress 
upon it. 

As to the method of progress toward enlightenment there 
are six stages: (1) men are ignorant of the Three Truths; 
(2) they know them, but do not meditate upon them; (3) 
they begin to meditate upon them; (4) they attain insight, 
but their passions are not subdued; (5) they reach a negative 
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illumination by destruction of ignorance; (6) they reach full 
and positive illumination by grasping the doctrine of the 
Middle Path. 

So only are they distinguished from the other Dharmas, of 
which Chi-i enumerates three thousand. All contain the 
Buddha-nature; it is only enlightened men of this sixth stage 
who realize it and claim it for themselves. In them only 
does Cosmic Truth come to self-consciousness. But as it is 
embodied in each it is present in its fulness in a single thought, 
and even a hungry spirit in hell has in his every thought the 
full three thousand Dharmas of the universe. 

Such is the system of Chi-i, which in its view of the Absolute 
coming after a long process of evolution to self-consciousness, 
anticipates Hegel, and is saner in maintaining that it is only 
enlightened human nature as seen in the Buddhas which can 
be regarded as the true revelation of the eternal. 

Is this tathaté personal? ‘Such terms,” Chi-i would 
answer, “‘are all relative; words limited by our human experi- 
ence cannot describe the Absolute.” But, like Kant, he would 
distinguish between the practical and the pure reason, and leave 
the devotee to conceive of the Supreme as personal. And the 
two great scriptures of T’ien-t’ai speak in such language: 
“All living beings are my children”; says the Lotus, “‘I alone 
can save them”; ‘‘The love of the Buddha,” says the Nirvana 
Siitra, “is equable toward all. But as a father, though he 
has seven children, yearns over one that is sick, so doth the 
Buddha hover about those who are in sin.” 

Just as Gotama taught of a Karma so exact and just as to 
seem like a providence, so the later Schoolmen of the Mahayana, 
themselves not anthropomorphic in their thinking of the 
eternal, speak of the “loving heart,” the ‘“‘supreme wisdom,” 
and even the ‘eternal Fatherhood” of the Dharmakdya. 

Immanent in the world of things and in the mind of man 
the Dharmakdya is yet transcendent, greater even than the 
revelation of himself manifested in the Buddhas. 
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In 597, as Augustine was setting up the standard of the 
cross at Canterbury, died Chi-i, philosopher, harmonist, may 
we not say theologian, on his beloved mountain, and left about 
a score of works to carry on his teachings. His posthumous 
name is “The great wise teacher,” and his influence has been 
great. His three most important works are a commentary 
on the Lotus, an introduction to it, and a work on meditation 
and knowledge. 

A third great division of Chinese Buddhism is that known 
as Tantric. Neither the intuitionism of Tamo nor the compre- 
hensive and difficult system of Chi-i could expect to win the 
allegiance of the masses and there is ample evidence to show 
that they did not seek it; theirs was a monastic Mahdyana. 
In this, at any rate, it was true to type. But in South India, 
Bodhidharma must have met the degenerate popular cult of a 
Buddhism that was paying the price of compromise, and by 
permitting the worship of Hindu deities was losing its soul. 
It may well be for this reason that he left his own land and went 
to China, though some critics hold that he was driven out by the 
orthodox because he was himself becoming too much of a Hindu! 

However this may be, the Yogachdra of Asanga seems to 
have opened the door to other Hindu practices, until almost 
all that distinguishes Buddhism from Saivite Hinduism was 
sacrificed. The men responsible for introducing this mongrel 
cult to China were Subhakara, Vajrabodhi, and Amogha, all 
from Southern India.‘ But the way had been paved by the 
magical practices of Taoism, by a treatise of Asanga translated 
in the sixth century, and, negatively, by the failure of Confucian 
ethics and Buddhist philosophy to satisfy the religious needs 
of the masses. We must not take too dark a view of this 
Mantra school. It has done much for art,? and if its pantheism 


 Vajrabodhi came to China in 719, and his nephew Amoghavajra, in 746. 

2 As Dr. Anesaki has shown, this school is noted at once for its ‘“‘delicate painting 
and vigorous sculpture” (Buddhist Art, p. 36). The art of the Heian period of Japan 
(800-1100 A.D.) is characterized by a unique sense of intimate communion with the 
gods, by a remarkable symbolism, and a marvelous precision. Cf. Okakura, Les 
Idéaux de l’Orient, pp. 131-33. 
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has on the one hand lent itself to sensuality, it has on the other 
kept alive the sense of a divine order penetrating and animating 
the world. It is at its best a cosmotheistic idealism, seeing 
all things as a sacrament. 

Some of the new deities, too, were worthy of a place in 
the devotion of this heart-hungry people. Vairochana, for 
instance, was identified with the sun, who has long held an 
honored place in the “universism” of China; and now he 
begins to compete with Omitofo or Amitabha Buddha for the 
“presidency”? among the gods. His madra—the fingers of one 
hand encircling the index finger of the other—typifies the union 
of the individual with the cosmic soul, and the idealistic schools 
had prepared the Chinese mind for this teaching. Vairochana, 
“the Cosmic Lord, is not a mere spirit. His body is the whole 
of material existence, and even a grain of dust partakes of 
his spiritual life and owes its existence to him. The whole 
world is a living organism, manifesting its life everywhere 
and endeavouring to attain full self-consciousness in every 
particle.” 

Another great figure popularized by the Mantra school is 
Bhesajyaraja, or Yoshi-fo, the healing Buddha, who like 
Vairochana is a dhydni-Buddha, revealing hidden truth, and 
familiar to the student of Chinese temples as one of the great 
Buddhas who are seated upon the high altar. Among the 
titles of Sakyamuni is that of ‘Physician of the Soul,” and 
Yoshifo is worshiped as healer of physical as well as spiritual 
ills; while one of his manifestations Binzuru is very popular 
in Japan, where his image, in wood, sits outside the shrine, and 
is an undoubted source of disease through contagion: for the 
devotee touches Binzuru on the spot which is affected in 
himself, until he becomes a veritable plague center. But the 
idea is good. 

* Anesaki, Buddhist Art, p. 32. Less pleasing deities are Achala (Jap. Fudd), the 


“immovable,” type of wisdom and meditation, a form of Vairochana; and Aizen of 
Kongosaltta, a god of love. 
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There are also dhydni-bodhisattvas such as Vajrapani, who 
symbolizes power, and Titsang (Kshitigarbha),' who presides 
over the earth and makes a strong appeal to human needs. 
He is vanquisher of hell, and protector of children—surely 
a noble conception of the divine. Buddhist art delights to 
paint him descending to the underworld, with children crowding 
round to welcome him; and one of the most touching sights 
in Japan is a Jizo shrine, where parents are busy tying the tiny 
garments of some dead child about the images of this strong 
and tender champion. I have a little family shrine, in which 
naked infants are playing leapfrog as he comes and offering 
their lilies to him, and this whimsical note is very characteristic 
of Buddhist art, one of the hall marks of its genius and inspira- 
tion. 

Men, and especially women, cannot do without such deities 
or such aspects of the divine, and the new school throve 
apace: for twelve centuries it has played a great part in popu- 
larizing Buddhism, and though there is much crude superstition 
in its dhdrant, or charms, which the priests do not pretend to 
understand, yet this has rather added to its success; the people 
love to be mystified. And the government itself, in these early 
days, seems to have supported the new missionaries, sending 
Amogha back to India to secure more Sanskrit texts and to 
study its elaborate symbolism. He returned, after five years, 
armed with new knowledge. Among the rites in use today 
are masses for the dead, a form of baptism based upon the 
consecration rite of Indian kings, incantations against demons, 
fire offerings, and other bits of ancient Vedic ritual. “These met 
a felt need in China, and local color was added in the form of 
charms against mandarins, and the brigands who have always 
been a curse to this long-suffering land! To all this was added 
the charm of secrecy. Men told one another in whispers 

t “Farth Womb,” a reference perhaps to the widespread belief in a Limbo for the 


dead, situated in the womb of earth. 
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that the Day of Milei-f6, Maitri Buddha, was at hand, and 
with it a new era. 

The secrecy of the new movement however roused the 
suspicion of the government till it was proscribed, but it 
flourished the more vigorously, and though today it has been 
absorbed into the more orthodox Chan school, yet it has left 
its mark on both popular and monastic Buddhism, and is 
represented in the Lama temples so common in Northern 
China, though these have been introduced from Mongolia and 
Tibet. 

That the Tantric school was strongly intrenched at 
Changin, in the ninth century, is clear, for the Japanese 
scholar Kukai, after studying there for three years, took it 
back to his native land, and there it flourishes and may best 
be studied on the beautiful mountain, Koya San. In these 
early centuries of its history in China, it seems to have been free 
from the phallic symbolism and the priestly quackery of its 
later years, and its adherents to have lived moral and even 
austere lives, and done much to make Buddhism a power 


among the common people. 
CONCLUSION 


Chinese Buddhism is a complex product of these and the 
Amitabha schools. Decadent as it undoubtedly is in many 
parts of the country, it has had an immense influence upon the 
civilization of this great people, beautifying it and helping to 
make it the pacific and kindly thing it is. Nor are there 
wanting here, as elsewhere, signs of a real awakening. In 
the early eighties, a literary revival in China turned men’s 
eyes to the Buddhist books, the beauty of whose language is 
still unsurpassed. In 1893, a lay Buddhist from Ceylon did 
something to awake the monks of China from their torpor, 
and in the past two decades there has been a great activity in 
building at such places as Ningpo and Hangchow, and since 
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the revolution many disillusioned men are seeking the quiet 
monastic retreats of Buddhism, as many as a thousand being 
ordained recently at one time in the city of Changchow. The 
training of these ordinands is improving, and there are among 
them some of real piety and devotion. Among laymen, too, 
there is an increasing interest in the philosophy of Buddhism; 
bookstores in the great cities stock from five hundred to a 
thousand different texts and commentaries; and magazines 
like the New Buddhism voice the interest of groups of the 
younger men who have reacted against the influence of nomi- 
nally Christian nations, and the impossible theology of a very 
large and devoted company of Christian missionaries, whose 
own characters are far more noble than that of the god they 
feel constrained to preach. 

Japanese influence is moreover at work, seeking to demon- 
strate the power of Buddhism to become once more an inter- 
national bond between the peoples of Asia. In 1918, a 
pan-Buddhist movement started in Tokyo provoked a counter- 
move, in the form of a Buddhist organization in Peking, to 
combat Japanese influence, and the younger politicians look 
pensively at Buddhism as it offers itseli as a basis for the new 
democracy. Speaking more generally, there is an earnest 
endeavor being made to clothe Buddhism in modern garments, 
and to adapt it to modern needs, while Philosophy clubs and 
popular lectures are making this “new thought” available 
to the masses. And on the practical side there are good efforts 
to do what Christian missions have so nobly demonstrated 
to be an essential part of true religion, in the relief of famine, 
in Red Cross work, in prison visitation, and care for the infirm. 
Here, as in India, the power of Christ is shown as vividly in 
the revival of the old faiths through contact with his spirit, 
as in the actual conversion of great numbers of the people. 

1 For example, one very large and influential mission teaches that God condemns 


to eternal conscious torture all who have never heard of him: and dismisses any of its 


people who boggle at this! No Buddhist shrine would admit so truculent a god. 
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If the future religion of China is to be Christianity, as it may 
well be, it will surely be a Christianity to which Buddhism 
has made notable contributions. He who knows Amitabha, 
Kwaryin, and Titsang is ready to know God in Christ: and 
his new knowledge will surely be colored by that which has 
prepared the way for it. This acceptance of the Logos phi- 
losophy has long since won many a Chinese, whether Taoist or 
Buddhist in name, to the doctrine of God and man set forth 


in the Johannine writings. 








WHAT IS CHRISTIAN EDUCATION? 


WILLIAM JAMES MUTCH 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin 


There is a widespread and profound concern in the United States as to the status 
of Christian, education in our colleges. But there is no clear idea as to just what con 
stitutes Christian education, ‘This article urges four things essential to such educi ation: 


(x) training in the appreciation of spiritual values; (2) the development of right 
motives; (3) the establishment of Christian patterns of social behav ior in college; (4) 


the formulation of a working philosophy of life, which shall harmonize spiritual faith 
and scientific knowledge. 

In the institutions of Christian education certain ideals 
and traditions which were once dominant are now obsolescent. 
Outside the colleges there is considerable faith in the concept of 
Christian education around which those traditions cluster, 
and a hope that the Christian colleges may perpetuate a type 
of education which is fundamentally Christian. Not a few of 
the institutions referred to have come to regard that type of 
education as provincial. Others still cling to the tradition, 
but do not embody it in their life and work. They hold with 
some affection to the ancient ideal, but they are not able to 
make it live on the campus or in the classrooms. The vital 
content has vanished out of the term, and the term itself 
survives only in the advertising literature. 

There is a provincialism which is bad, but that does not 
condemn everything to which it attaches. The college youth, 
if he has been rightly trained, is soon dressed and barbered in 
the new way, but he is not debauched or blasé in the new way. 
He is able to discrimimate sharply between changing values 
and permanent values; and he is soon aware that he has some 
of both. He is ready to barter with the one but not with the 
other. So let it be with the college having a fine old tradition 
of godly teachers and graduates and endowments from conse- 
crated estates when it faces the new age 
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Colleges cannot return to types which have become extinct. 
Our times can scarcely reproduce the Williams College of the 
days of the historic haystack prayermeeting, or the Mount 
Holyoke of Mary Lyon’s time. That education was con- 
sciously Christian without much analysis of the factors of its 
character. It was the spontaneous expression of a faith for 
which we have great respect. Old things become new by 
making explicit what before was present but implicit. This 
is true of the college both in its virtues and its limitations. The 
faith which was dominant in the old college was uncritical and 
implicit, but in the new it has to vindicate itself explicitly by 
critical analysis. A few courses in the Bible or in evidences 
of Christianity will not turn a neutral curriculum into one that 
is Christian. Neither will some courses in religious education 
do the trick although the two terms are often confused. Chris- 
tian education means general education that is Christian, while 
religious education means, not general education, but rather 
a very special kind in the subject of religion. 

If an examination could be made of the characters and 
ideals of the youth now emerging from the colleges, there would 
be found enough of the very finest kind to demonstrate what 
can be done, and to give urgency to the demand that this should 
be made the prevailing instead of the rare kind. But most 
of them show the following characteristic marks, which a 
Christian college ought to remove because they are inconsistent 
with Christian life and thought. (1) The most obvious charac- 
teristic is commercialism, or the common tendency to regard 
money as the supreme value, although many generous impulses 
oiten go along with it in a subordinate way. (2) There is a 
massive ignorance of modern philanthropies. The Clara 
Bartons and the Dr. Grenfells are not the popular heroes and 
are not even recognized by name. (3) There is a naive natural- 
ism which asks why instincts should be restrained by conven- 
tional custom, and why race antipathies should not take their 


course. It sees no more meaning in history than in a glacial 
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drift, and no-»more merit in sympathy and truthfulness than 
in any other Victorian superstition. (4) There is assumed a 
rather unreflective mechanistic world-view, which regards 
conscience, duty, and social obligation as only the creaking of 
the machinery, or else the youth faces the world without ever 
having applied his mind to its cosmical and ethical problems. 

The prevalence of the above marks is a matter of common 
recognition. They are not to be gotten rid of by direct action 
or sudden administrative process. Neither are they a passing 
fashion requiring only to be let alone. It is not a new condition, 
but one which has always existed in colleges in varying degrees 
and the curve is now running high. If Christian education 
is not the remedy the situation is indeed serious. The con- 
dition can only be met by aggressive measures most wisely 
considered and consistently maintained, by positive policies 
of promoting certain ruling ideas, and by a program of develop- 
ment of certain specific controls. 

What in terms of present day educational and religious 
thought would be a proper connotation for the term Christian 
education? Or at least, what would be some cf its character- 
istic marks by which people shall be able to distinguish it ? 
The advertised claims are not always reliable. By their fruits 
ye shall know them. But it is in the methods by which the 
desired marks are to be secured that the crux of the practical 
problem lies. And so one does not care to discuss the character- 
istics of Christian education without some reference to the 
methods used and available in the schools for developing those 
marks. 

t. One of the results of Christian education should no 
doubt be an appreciation of spiritual values. It develops 
a love for those values rather than the values growing out 
of animal instincts and commercial desires, or else it is 
not an adequate Christian education. When Lincoln was 
applying his brilliant boyish mind to the Bible, Bunyan, and 
Shakespeare, and when he was taking the moral measure of 
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the slave auction block, he was learning to interpret spiritual 
values. He was doing the field work and getting the training, 
which enabled him afterward to interpret moral and spiritual 
situations with an insight and precision that rarely erred. He 
was getting truth, justice, and righteousness, defined and 
conceptualized in his own mind in such a way as to enable him 
to interpret the situations in his own life and in the world 
about him in terms of those improved concepts. There was 
developed in him a love for spiritual values. In him the process 
was spontaneous and self-directed. The school of Christian 
education stimulates that kind of spontaneity and supplements 
that self-direction so as to secure that kind of results sys- 
tematically. 

As to the manner of it, religious instruction which is stereo- 
typed in method and crusted over with traditional ritual and 
dogma does not as a rule awaken a consciousness of those moral, 
spiritual, and esthetic needs that are fundamental to religion, 
nor magnify the values which could satisfy those needs. One 
of the ways in which schools have accomplished such results 
is through the personality of their teachers. Not all teachers 
can be like Mark Hopkins. But such qualities can be culti- 
vated by almost any earnest teacher. No institution should 
be satisfied with having one or two such teachers, while the 
rumor spreads that all the rest of the faculty are just ordinary. 
Every teacher in the group can be known as a big-hearted 
counselor and friend, as well as a good teacher of his subject. 
It takes thought and effort to be a good teacher, and also to 
be a good friend. But the pedagogical ‘“‘spread”’ of effect from 
the one to the other is quite pronounced. That is, the good 
teacher of mathematics who is also a friendly Christian tends 
strongly while he is teaching mathematics to develop appre- 
ciation of spiritual values. 

A Christian college, if it is true to its name, is a situation in 
which people love those higher values. It is frankly a sifted con- 
stituency definitely set up to furnish a favorable environment 
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for the growth of character for four years in adolescent youth, 
assuming that a favorable environment is desirable. A college 
faculty, and a student body who have been under their influence 
from one to three years, ought to average well up the scale in 
this respect. They are cultivating the needs which belong to 
higher stages of development, and they are interpreting human 
values in a way to satisfy those higher needs which are here 
called spiritual. If a school cannot sustain its claim to such 
an environment, it is hard to see how it can do much in the 
way of Christian education. 

A second way in which a school promotes appreciation of 
spiritual values depends on that margin of selection and empha- 
sis with which every teacher handles his courses. The teacher 
who is aiming to cultivate an appreciation of spiritual values 
will take every opportunity and will make occasions to illus- 
trate and glorify the kind of life, in history and in the contem- 
porary world, which is based on an appreciation of spiritual 
values, and to contrast it with the kind of life based on a prefer- 
ence for commercial or carnal values. One does not have to go 
far afield to do this. Every course requires a certain amount 
of vitalizing atmosphere to give it a human interest, and nothing 
can serve that purpose better than concrete instances in which 
the subject, or people related to the subject, have conserved 
and promoted the higher values. 

A third way of cultivating appreciation for the higher 
values will appear in such institutions as care for it, whenever 
they readjust themselves to the newer principles of education 
represented by such ideas as the functional curriculum and 
project methods. When schools cease to make knowledge the 
one goal of their effort, and undertake also to cultivate power, 
skills, appreciations, and controls of conduct, then perhaps they 
will discriminate between higher and lower values. But even 
without waiting for pedagogical reforms it may be pertinent to 
ask of any school what values are receiving attention, and which 
are passed by unnoticed. Do the so-called practical values 
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alone command respect? Or is there a finer value in being 
servant of all, in the second mile, and in losing life for the sake 
of a loyalty? If it is good to have a project in sanitation as 
a part of the course in bacteriology, why is it not also good to 
have a project in moral sanitation in the course in sociology, 
and a project in religious education in the course in religion, 
and a project in democratizing the theory of reality in the 
course in philosophy ? 

2. Another thing which a school of Christian education 
ought to do for its people is to organize and develop right 
motives. There is no point at which youth stands in greater 
need of the right kind of education and guidance. Young 
people of school age are interested in their life-careers, and 
schools may do something if they choose in the way of voca- 
tional guidance. But this is a more fundamental service than 
vocational guidance. It deals with the whole problem of what 
use one wishes to make of life. It involves organizing the self 
around some allegiance or some harmonious purpose, such as loy- 
alty to Jesus Christ, and it also involves a redirection of effort or 
a reversing of the soul’s machinery so that it works outward 
instead of the way it often starts to work inward toward self. 
There is not much difference fundamentally between the 
machinery which generates or gathers electric power and that 
which forms a motor to apply or give out that power. The 
main difference is in which way it runs. Likewise the main 
difference in people’s motives is in the direction in which the 
machinery of the soul is running. 

In a youth who has received no help at this point the motiva- 
tion for action and for the choice of a vocation is a mass of wild 
native instincts. He has not been taught what instincts to 
prefer over others, and does not even know that he has any 
choice; nor has he learned to control or cultivate the instincts 
into the finer graces and virtues of a good life. Consequently 
vocations are chosen for trivial or positively vicious reasons. 
One needs to become acquainted with all the usual motives, 
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learning to despise some of them, to fear others, to respect and 
believe in one and to control all. It is in reaching that point 
that the struggle comes, and there is where one needs previous 
instruction and present counsel. 

In this form the question is virtually a supreme choice; that 
is, one which is fundamental and carries with it all future choices 
containing that factor. It involves more than a choice, because 
while it is being formed it begins to be followed by action in 
obedience to the choice. It is a parting of the ways at which 
one not only chooses this way but also walks in it, thereby closing 
the other way by removal. The school may not choose the 
vocation for the pupil, but it will work with him in cultivating 
the better kind of motive for the vocation or avocation or daily 
action which follows. It is well known that the school has a 
direct effect on the student’s character. That effect is seen when 
the total influence of the school turns him to the right hand or 
to the left where the ways part. The difference between the two 
kinds of motive grows out of one’s attitude toward the world. 
The factors of that attitude are moral, religious, philosophical, 
and practical, all bound up together and unanalyzed by the 
ordinary youth. The two types of motive can best be indi- 
cated as two dominant desires. One is the desire to get all that 
one can out of the world for one’s own benefit and pleasure, on 
the theory that the world owes one a living and a good time. 
The other is the desire to do all that one can for the benefit of 
the world, on the theory that in proportion to ability one is 
responsible for the general well-being. 

Most of the schools of our time do not regard these interests 
as coming within their jurisdiction, but is not this a point at 
which they are failing to provide a Christian education? ‘There 
is room for invention in devising the ways and means for culti- 
vating right motives. But one of the first means to be thought 
of is through the social situation. It is hard to control, and 
authoritative measures are in danger of destroying the spon- 
taneous social influences which are of most value. A desire 
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for large numbers ought not to permit the smaller and right- 
minded group to be overwhelmed by all sorts and conditions of 
students to a degree that will make the total resultant of social 
influence bad instead of good. The balance of social influence 
ought to be entirely favorable to a healthy allegiance to Chris- 
tian ideals of life. If it cannot be secured in any other way a 
Christian school is bound to reduce by selection its student 
body to a point where the social ideals can be sustained on the 
desired level, for the work which it is set to do is too important 
to be defeated by ambition for large numbers, or by the urgency 
of unworthy applicants. An active allegiance to the Christian 
ideal in a student body is the best interpretation which that 
ideal can have to the new student. An active attention to any 
conditions which tend to defeat that interpretation, and a 
positive demonstration of that motive on all hands, would 
be almost invincible in their effect. 

As another means there needs to be an unescapable instruc- 
tion in every Christian school on the subject of motives and 
the determination of motives, giving a clear and appreciative 
understanding of the difference between the fundamental types 
of motives, and using the arts of the teacher to secure an emo- 
tional preference for the beneficent motive over the selfish 
one. No one is properly ready to choose a vocation until after 
the dominant motive of life has been determined in this deliber- 
ate and enlightened way. The motive may change the choice 
or it may not. But it will be the thing in him which finds 
expression in the vocation, and it ought to be chosen with that 
purpose in view. ‘The good man values his vocation as a means 
of self-expression, and he will wish to choose a vocation which 
can be so used by him. He wants to feel as Professor Palmer 
felt when he said, ‘Harvard College pays me for doing what 
I would gladly pay her for the privilege of doing.”’ 

Another means of cultivating right motives has always been 
in use by many Christian teachers. It is a historical or bio- 
graphical study and appreciation of cases of different ruling 
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motives, and especially of the lives engendered by Christian 
motives. Why should not this become a systematic feature 
of the teaching in every department of a Christian institution 
within the limits of a proper proportion? We have experienced 
a revulsion against the glorifying of war-lords. Let their place 
be quickly filled with those who have achieved distinction by 
being servants of all. When these become the heroes of youth 
there will be a new knighthood of Christian service. 

3. Another thing which helps to mark the work of an insti- 
tution as Christian is that it develops controls in all kinds of 
individual and social action, and the characteristic controls 
are patterned after the Christian ideals. There are coming 
from the high schools an increasing number of adolescents who 
have barely begun to live and do business with others in the 
manifold world. They are capable of taking on wonderful 
controls under skilfully supervised training, but without that 
training they run wild. Just as the controls of speech and 
cleanliness are never acquired without training in an exacting 
social environment, so it is with the controls of courtesy, friend- 
liness, honesty, purity, reverence, faith, service, and all the 
virtues of the Christian life. 

The school of science and letters develops certain intellectual 
controls of reasoning, vocabulary, and expression. The labora- 
tory and field work provides specific controls of perception 
and manipulation. But the college needs to do for the art of 
living what the technical school does for the technique of a 
craft, or for the surgeon, or for the mechanical engineer. Possi- 
bly this is a counsel of perfection, and yet it is not very clear 
why a Christian education should not be expected to mitigate 
the heedless neglect of the rights and interests of other people, 
which is so common in youth, for example, in the misuse of 
library books and public property, in noisy and _ boorish 
behavior, and in general unreliability, incivility, and ungenteel 
manners. Some of these young people get over these faults 
more or less in time, but it is always an imperfect training 
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obtained in the informal “school of hard knocks,” and it is not 
done systematically as Christian culture ought to come. 

The manner of accomplishing such a reform of individual 
life might call for an extension of college functions and respon- 
sibilities. The principle of supervision is however well estab- 
lished in laboratories and in the arts generally. It only needs 
to be carried into situations where Christian ideals make a 
difference to the activities of life. Surely it is not a Christian 
education that has been imparted to a person who is still unable 
to control his temper, his speech, his use of the property of 
others, or his expression of. friendly interest in other people. 
One has only to observe the conduct of an approved Christian 
gentleman or lady to see what Christian education ought to do 
for all those who are subjected for the required length of time 
to that process. The habits and ideals of the Christian life 
are the approved means of securing these conduct-controls, 
and a system which makes little or no effort to set up the habits 
and ideals of the Christian life as a part of its regular training 
can hardly be classed as a system of Christian education. 

4. One other service which should distinguish Christian 
education is that it gives young people a working philosophy 
of life and of the natural world, which can at least tentatively 
harmonize a spiritual faith with scientific knowledge. If 
mature scholarship and Christian faith cannot agree in later 
life that is another question. But it is a responsibility of 
Christian education to see that students are not predisposed 
and confirmed against the faith before they know what it is 
in truth, and before they have weighed the agreements which 
it offers with the ascertained truth of science and philosophy. 
The term philosophy is here used broadly to include cosmical 
interpretations of natural science, theories of reality, and 
psychic phenomena. If such a philosophy cannot be offered 
to the students with confidence and with some degree of consist- 
ency and harmony, then the whole idea of Christian education 


is a fallacy and falls to the ground. 
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Religious faith can exist, for example, in conjunction with 
a scientific philosophy of special creation, if such there be, or 
with a philosophy of evolution, providing in either case there 
is a place found for the ethical and spiritual in the philosophy 
of reality. But religious faith cannot long survive in conjunc- 
tion with an equally lively scientific philosophy which denies any 
ethical and spiritual character to reality, as the mechanistic 
philosophy does, nor with one which reduces it to a trifling 
value or an obsolete superstition, as in most types of epiphenom- 
enalism. The damage to faith lies chiefly in the propagation 
of materialism or mechanism with no reference to its moral 
and religious implications. Once that philosophical creed has 
gained a foothold in a student’s thinking nothing more is needed 
to destroy the sense of moral obligation and the faith in spiritual 
reality. When a youth imbued with such a philosophy asserts 
that his natural instincts and impulses determine his conduct, 
and no one has a right to interfere with them or to require him to 
modify or restrain them, a Christian institution regards him as 
a savage, and it has a gospel of love and spiritual redemption 
for him, which it should feel bound to deliver. 

There is no special) Christian philosophy, except in the sense 
of those philosophies which do not contradict religious faith. 
There is no religious philosophy with which religious faith 
cannot live in harmony, except those which deny the existence 
of spiritual reality. But those very philosophies are increas- 
ingly propagating their universal negative in the quiet assump- 
tion of the chemico-physical nature of all the phenomena of life, 
and in immodest declarations of that sort by lecturers in biol- 
ogy, psychology, and philosophy. For a Christian institution 
it is just as essential to have earnest and constructive Christian 
teachers in the chairs of science and philosophy as in the chairs 
of religion and the Bible, because it is into the fields of science 
and philosophy that religion is now striking its roots, and there 


also it is bearing its fruits. 
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There is an academic freedom which protects that teaching 
in colleges which are not Christian. But even in those institu- 
tions academic freedom finds a line drawn against it in the case 
of anarchism, or special creationism, or other objectionable 
doctrines. The Christian college believes in academic freedom 
within the reasonable limits of its own corporate purpose. 
When it becomes necessary for it to teach an extreme behavior- 
jsm and a mechanistic theory of life and morality it goes out 
of existence as a Christian institution. It has no right to 
advertise itself as an advocate of ideals which it is subverting 
in its regular instruction. 

Uf the balance of scientific thought were leaning toward the 
denial of spiritual reality, it would shake the confidence of 
people in Christian education. But such is not the-case. Yet 
the hesitant and non-committal attitude of departments of 
science and philosophy in some Christian colleges is looking 
toward a denial of spiritual reality and a shaken confidence in 
Christian education. Empirical science and philosophy are 
in the ascendant as doubtless they ought to be. But that does 
not mean materialism or a denial of the ethical and the 
spiritual. Vet college administrations are permitting material- 
ism to set the pace for their science departments and to silence 
the religious implications, just as if spiritual experience had 
been discounted or outlawed. 

A loyalty to Christain ideals in education calls for a change 
of that attitude to one of confidence and affirmation. Instead 
of silence and negative implications with which state education 
has felt obliged to pass by semi-religious subjects, youth is 
needing and desiring positive instruction on those subjects, or 
or at least an attitude of willingness to go as far as the facts 
will justify in that direction. Is it not discreditable to a college 
to let young people be graduated who have no philosophy of 
the world or of life save that which they have picked up inci- 
dentally and in fragments? Some do not even understand the 
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natural world to be an orderly system of which man is himself a 
member. Most graduates in these days are without training 
in philosophy. Like untrained people they are more or less 
troubled with loosely held fatalism, demonism, mechanism, and 
superstition, any of which makes a thoroughgoing Christian 
faith impracticable. Here also lies the root of much of the 
moral degeneracy and cultivated paganism so common In our 
day. 

The world has lately seen a demonstration in Germany of 
how thoroughly a chosen philosophy can be propagated in 
a generation by a systematic effort. We have also seen how 
effectively a philosophy regardless of its validity can function 
when it has been so propagated. It is a pity that Christian 
education should utterly neglect this important part of its work 
and lose the prestige and power which could come from it. It 
would be as easy to cultivate as speech. We take great pains 
to cultivate good and correct speech, but for ordinary people 
no attempt is made to correct their philosophy, although it is 
more important than their speech. When such poverty of 
philosophy prevails in the thinking of the mass of the people 
it is not only impossible to establish any firm religious faith, 
but the people are the easy victims of every kind of fantastic 
cult and irrational propaganda. This whole side of our civili- 
zation which may be called right thinking is neglected. The 
schools are concerned with information rather than with right 
thinking, and too often the information is poorly chosen. It 
is far more important that youth shall be trained to think 
straight than that their memories shall be loaded with facts 
of whatsoever kind. 

It is certainly a fault of our educational system that students 
and thoughtful people are permitted to live on into the 
twentieth century with a nightmare of medievalism still 
clinging to them. It is well illustrated by the current con- 
troversy about evolution. An educational institution which 
cannot show its people how the universal attitude of modern 
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science toward evolution not only harmonizes with Christianity, 
but is most useful for its understanding and promotion, may 
well expect to have challenged its right to be classed as 
Christian, for it certainly is unable to interpret Christianity 
to this generation. It is a most pressing duty for the enlight- 
ened Christian community to lead an aggressive campaign of 
education to place the thinking of the people on a basis of sound 
scientific philosophy. A good example has recently been set 
by the oldest organization of ministers in America in their 
1922 meeting in Connecticut, when they adopted and published 
resolutions stating their conviction that there is nothing in 
evolution hostile to the Christian religion, asking for the 
appointment to college faculties of teachers well grounded both 
in their science and in the moral and spiritual ideals of religion, 
and asking scientific men “to declare with us their faith in the 
essential harmony of science and religion and to join with us 
in seeking to give moral and spiritual guidance to our common 
thought and life.” 

If the point of view here taken is valid, there is such a thing 
as Christian education. Instead of becoming obsolete it is 
assuming form and value in educational thought which calls 
for much greater attention and more decisive action. It is 
demanded by existing conditions of academic thought and life, 
which are destructive to religious faith and to Christian ideals. 
Christian education is the kind of liberal education which 
engenders the Christian type of character and conduct. It 
imparts to youth a zeal for spiritual values. It grounds 
young people in the motive of service, and puts them in a 
masterful control of their own action in obedience to such 
motive. It enables them to proceed according to knowledge 
as well as faith. 














SOCIAL RE-EDUCATION AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS 


Il A MEDICAL CONFESSIONAL 


ERNEST B. HARPER 
Lawrence, Kansas 

This is the second of three articles investigating the sociological factors involved 
in ‘“nervousness.”’ In the present paper certain phases of a technique for the social 
re-educational treatment of all cases of character disorganization or incipient disorgani- 
zation, ‘‘normal”’ as well as ‘‘nervous,” are suggested. 

1. Analysis of the clientéle of a modern medical specialist reveals the fact that 
such a physician has to a great extent assumed the functions of the traditional minister 
or priest. Many of his cases are characteristically moral and mental in nature. 

2. Six case-studies herein included, in whole or in part as made by the writer 
when associated with a specialist in gastro-intestinal diseases, are offered as illustratory 
data. These also indicate the development of a sociological technique of analysis 
and re-education for such cases. 

3. The fundamental cause of the conflict underlying ‘‘nervousness”’ is analyzed 
and suggested as a basis for the classification of cases of actual and incipient personal 
disorganization with a view toward the development of a systematic technique for the 
treatment of all such typical cases. 

I 

The work of the church and of the ministry, following a 
general tendency in American life, is becoming more and more 
standardized and more and more organized on a group basis. 
Few ministers now-a-days do much of that traditional type of 
pastoral work which was called the “cure of souls.” On the 
contrary individual consultations in which moral and spiritual 
advice is given relative to the deepest and most personal prob- 
lems of the parishioner are being rapidly replaced by organized 
group activities. A few rural ministers are indeed performing 
the traditional task, but it is now possible only on the basis 
of carefully built up prestige, largely personal rather than 
professional, and the work is rarely psychological and scientific. 
So, too, in some city churches a few ministers are endeavoring 
City ministers, however, have 


x 


to maintain the “‘open door. 
little time or training for this important function. 


tC. M. Sheldon, “A Protestant Confessional,”, Atlantic Monthly (January, 
1922), pp. 14-21. 
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Even the Catholic confessional is very apt to be formal and 
innocuous today. Many are losing faith in both the Protestant 
and the Catholic church so far as this function is concerned, 
and are less and less inclined to seek personal spiritual guidance 
here. In the few churches where the “open door” of the 
“confessional” is maintained the technique is very apt to be 
unscientific, since the same “treatment” without individual 
‘diagnosis”’ is usually employed in all cases. 

The need is obvious and apparent. Historically we take 
our cue from the Catholic confessional. Such a solution today, 
however, is open to many psychological as well as theologi- 
cal objections, and is furthermore available only to church 
members. 

The need remains. The result is that a substitution is 
taking place. Many are having recourse to the modern 
physician for moral and spiritual advice instead of to the priest 
or minister. The medical practitioner has an opportunity 
therefore of examining cases of character disorganization or 
incipient disorganization, perhaps accompanied by physical 
symptoms of a “functional” nature. He has thus the oppor- 
tunity to act as a confessor and moral adviser. But it is 
questionable whether the physician alone can efficiently carry 
on this work. His time is limited and his technique is apt to 
be one-sided. Neither can the psychiatrist handle such cases 
adequately. The need is for an essentially moral and religious 
technique. Mental hygiene, psychological consultation, voca- 
tional guidance, etc., can do much on the preventive side but 
cannot meet the total need. 

It will be recalled that in my former article’ it was pointed 
out that “‘nervousness” apparently demanded a moral and 
sociological therapeutic technique. It was discovered that 
the wishes were of primary importance. Habits needed to be 
reformed and personal conflicts resolved. It was seen that this 
could be accomplished only on the basis of an exhaustive and 


* Journal of Religion, III (March, 1923), 170-87. 
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painstaking analysis not only of the patient as an “‘individual”’ 
with certain physical and mental characteristics and symptoms, 
but also as a ‘“‘person,” socially and morally defined. It was 
pointed out further that ‘“‘nervousness”’ represented essentially 
personal or character inefficiency; that it was ultimately a 
moral matter and due to lack of adequate and satisfactory 
adjustment to the life-situation. Hence the proper treatment 
becomes one of moral or even religious education, or specifically, 
re-education. It was suggested, too, that such treatment 
might be advantageously carried out by physicians and 
sociologists in a co-operative clinic, thus assuring proper 
attention to both the medical and the psychological aspects 
of the case. 

It was maintained also that in such cases where the character 
and social factors were predominant the “mental healing” 
of physical symptoms frequently accomplished was essentially 
a religious mental healing due to the readjustment of the patient 
to his total world. The immediate cause of psychoneurosis 
was found to be the indefinite continuation of a state of emo- 
tional crisis and unrest due to a conflict between sets of wishes 
at different levels of socialization. The whole point of view 
is social. The individual person is viewed always as a function 
of the various groups of which he is a member. Sociology, 
therefore, furnishes the basis for the technique of both analysis 
and treatment. 

Not only is such a procedure applicable to “nervous”’ 
cases, but in the opinion of the writer far greater interest 
attaches to the possible and suggested use of the method in 
connection with normal cases of character problems and 
incipient disorganization. Ministers, teachers, parents, and 
others frequently encounter cases of acute moral crisis and 
should possess a technique for the scientific handling of such 
cases. 

In the present paper the function of the modern physician 
as confessor and priest is illustrated by a member of concrete 
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cases. The method of analysis of these cases indicates also 
the various steps in the examination and treatment. The 
general technique will be suggested inductively by including 
new elements in each successive excerpt, though lack of space 
makes a complete and systematic presentation impossible. 
A revised analysis of the underlying cause and nature of the 
conflict characteristic of all character disorganization will also 
be given. The cases are classified descriptively for practical 
purposes on the basis of typical symptoms, character types, 
and complexes. It is hoped that eventually a systematic 
manual may be devised containing the methods of analysis 
and treatment for the various type cases classified on the 
etiological basis suggested in the conclusion. At this stage, 
however, such a complete treatment of these cases is impossible 
and would constitute a premature attempt at simplification. 


II 


Six case studies are given below in some detail to illustrate 
typical diagnoses. 
I. PHYSICAL SYMPTOMS 
CASE NO. 127. ‘‘NERVOUS SOCIAL WORK EXECUTIVE” 
Name: Miss.......... Age: 39. Occupation: American Red Cross 
(executive). 

Case history.—The condition of this patient was apparently the 
result of years of overwork, strain, and professional worries. The only 
treatment that had hithertofore been prescribed had been dieting and 
exercise. 

Physical status.—The patient suffered from anaemia (80 per cent) 
constipation, lack of appetite, headaches, indigestion, abdominal pains 
and a general undernourished condition. ‘The medical diagnosis was: 


, 


’ 


psychoneurosis, accompanied by (1) migraines, (2) constipation, (3) 
stasis, (4) secondary anaemia, and (5) malnutrition. 

The above is representative of ‘‘nervousness” in general: 
a typical clinical picture of psychoneurosis on the physical 
side. Fatigue and de-energization are the characteristic 
symptoms. 
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2. MENTAL SYMPTOMS 


CASE NO. 108. ‘‘THE NERVOUS HOUSEWIFE” 
Name: Mrs......... Age: 42. Occupation: housewife and mother. 
Diagnosis: Neurasthenia. 

Case history.—The patient reported that her condition began in 
August, 1921, following a long automobile trip, at which time she suffered 
from nausea, dizziness, headache, etc. After the trip she began to lose 
weight rapidly. She first feared pregnancy. Her physician had ordered 
her to a sanitarium and she had been in bed for three months when first 
examined. 

Physical status.—Examination disclosed the following physical 
symptoms: anaemia, cold hands and feet, dizziness, nausea, insomnia, 
backache, constipation, loss of appetite, atony, general and _ visual 
fatigue, loss of weight, headaches, boils in the inner ear, pyorrhea, 
excessive gas, and generalized pains and aches. The medical diagnosis 
was: psychoneurosis, accompanied by (1) oral sepsis, (2) secondary 
anaemia, and (3) gastric hyperacidity. Her medical history revealed 
an operation fifteen years previous for repair of lacerations suffered in 
child-birth. 

Mental characteristics and symptoms.—The patient was by nature 
“high strung,” unstable, excitable, and impatient. At one time when 
her son was sick she had read a number of medical books and afterward 
developed decided hypochondriacal tendencies. She was also extremely 
sensitive, ambitious, and conscientious ....in short, a_ typical 
‘nervous housewife.’’ Volitionally, she was of the ‘“‘wilful, aggressive” 
type' and very determined. At the time of the examination she was 
neurotic (jumpy), and uneasy at times, and apathetic at others. 

She had two children and had worked very hard with her household 
duties. Her husband was of a very different emotional make-up, 
quiet, phlegmatic, poised. She stated that she had become much 
interested in mental healing and Christian Science, though remaining a 
devoted member of the Episcopal church. She was extremely worried 
about a number of things at the time of her examination: her children, 
her own condition, her husband, all gave rise to numberless fears. She 
suffered from depression, ennui, fatigue, and insomnia. Furthermore, 
she was suspicious of all that went on around her in the nursing home to 
which she had been sent by Dr. X. with whom the writer was associated. 
She complained that the nurses were talking about her to the other 
patients and to each other. Her morale was very low, her memory 


t Result obtained on “ Will-profile” test of Dr. June Downey. 
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poor (according to her own accounts), she was “‘nervous”’ and bored with 
life. Emergencies always upset her and increased her instability and 
depression, after an initial period of hyperexcitability. She disclaimed 
any feeling against her husband but his visits always terminated in a 
“temperamental spat.” Fear dominated her consciousness: fear of the 
gossip of the nurses, of the noises in the streets, of insomnia, of ever 
newly discovered symptoms. She dreamed considerably, usually about 
her husband. Her continually reiterated complaint was that she was 
suffering from some undiscovered and incurable disease. 

This case illustrates some of the most characteristic symp- 
toms of neurasthenia on both the mental and the physical 
side. Relative to the former, we note the predominance of 
the emotional factor, particularly that of fear. The patient 
“progresses” in a vicious spiral from suspected symptom, 
through fear to an actually experienced pain or ache of psycho- 
genic origin. The condition appears to be independent of 
either optimism or pessimism. In the foregoing case the 
patient was quite as often in the one mood as the other. 
“Unconscious” factors played an important réle in connection 
with the ‘‘discovery” and exploitation of successive imagined 
symptoms. Fatigue and de-energization characterized the 
condition on the physical side. It is a distinct clinical picture 
of personal inefficiency and character weakness. 


3. THE INHERITED PREDISPOSING FACTOR 


? 


CASE NO. 107. ‘THE SELF-DRIVING TYPE’ 

Name: Miss........ Age: 37. Occupation: Gymnasium teacher in 
high school. 

Diagnosis: Hyper-conscientious, affective and sensitive. 

The patient reported that all her family were unstable. As a child 
she had been “nervous”’ and sick a good part of the time. She used 
to “worry herself sick,” was subjective, introspective, and more or less 
morbid, being, among other things, terribly afraid of lying. She had 
always been very emotional and impatient. Her intelligence was 
superior, and being at the same time very ambitious and conscientious 
she had always driven herself in her work. At the time she came to 
the office she was employed as a physical director in a commercial high 
schoo]. In such a capacity, and also on account of her sympathetic 
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yet firm methods, most of the personal problem cases were brought to 
her. Incorrigibles were her particular delight. She was extremely 
interested in all that went on in the school and was easily excited. She 
described herself as never having time to do all the things that she wanted 
todo. Living on a high emotional level she attempted to forget certain 
personal problems in overwork and absorption. Il health, a curvature 
while in high school, and shock had increased her unstable condition, 
which however apparently had a hereditary basis. 

A study of the early life of psychoneurotic patients usually 


reveals a great amount of illuminating data. Instability in 
both individual and family is frequently discovered. Certain 
predisposing temperamental and emotional patterns have been 
found. 
4. DEVELOPMENTAL, SOCIAL GENETIC, AND 
CONTEMPORANEOUS FACTORS 

CASE NO. 96. ‘‘THE NERVOUS GOVERNMENT CLERK” 
Mame: DISS. ......% - Age: 35. Occupation: government clerk 
Diagnosis: Psychasthenia. 

I, SUMMARY OF CAUSAL FACTORS 

1. Heredity.—‘*Will-profile’’: ‘wilful, aggressive, determined.” 
Temperamentally weak, phlegmatic. Lack of innate moral stamina. 
Sensuous and vain. Melancholic (some of these traits were of course 
acquired: the distinction is arbitrary). 

2. Exciting cause.—Operation the previous year (actually the condi- 
tion antedated this event). 

3, Social genetic factors.—Mother died when patient was four, She 

J 5 : 
was then raised by a “‘moody German nurse.’’ At the time of her opera- 
tion (referred to above) a wrong diagnosis encouraged hypochondria. 

4. Contemporaneous social factor.—At the time of the examination 
the patient had the feeling that her family had deserted her. She had 
spent all her savings on the operation, physicians, medicine, etc., and 
resigned her position to enter a nursing home. The result was that 
she was rather appalled by the situation. As she expressed it, “she had 
no one to turn to: it was absolutely ‘up to her’’’! She was too weak, 
physically and morally, to handle the situation, and “flight from reality” 
terminated in a sanitarium. Examinations showed practically no 
physical or organic trouble, but she persisted in believing her condition 
to be serious and looked upon herself as the victim of fate. Later she 


adopted an air of reconcilement and of dependence upon fortuitous 
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assistance. In addition there were also a number of erotic conflicts, 
including an unrequited love for a married man (one of her previous 
physicians ?), 

Relative to developmental, genetic, and contemporaneous 
social factors it was noted that the exciting cause reported by 
the patient was very frequently not at all unusual or sufficient 
to account for the condition. It was found upon more thorough 
examination that in most cases the condition of ‘‘nervousness”’ 
antedated the occasion given by the patient. Disease,overwork, 
shock, and disappointment stand out among the causes reported 
by the patients themselves. In some cases purely social and 
psychological causes are admitted, but much more frequently 
the attempt is made, consciously and unconsciously, to fix the 
blame upon some organic trouble. The patient maintains 
that her “nervousness” results from such a physical cause 
and not vice versa, often despite the evidence of the medical 
examination. This phenomenon is probably explicable on the 
basis of a wish for the discovery of a definite tangible cause, 


which being tangible may therefore the more readily be 


removed. 


5. COMPLETE ETIOLOGY AND TREATMENT: A TYPE 
COMPLEX 


CASE NO. 38. ‘‘ THE ADULT-INFANT TYPE”’ 


Name: Miss........ Date: October-December, 1921. References: 
WANS 5,5, si) sis) PRAGEESS 52 3. x53) Sanitarium. Age: 43. Race: 
White, American. 

Diagnosis: Neurasthenia, 

The psychological mechanism involved: Habit. 


The character complex: ‘Oedipus complex.” 


The social type: The morally dependent adult. 


I. CASE HISTORY 


Several months previous to the examination this patient had been 


in a nursing home. Upon leaving she had taken a vacation in company 


with another “nervous” woman, and her own “nervousness” had 
returned. Some slight (“functional”) gastro-intestinal trouble brought 


her to the office after her return from the trip. 
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II. SUMMARY OF ANALYTIC DATA 

1. Physical condition.—Malnutrition, headaches, fatigue, and con- 
stipation. 

2. General characteristics and appearance:—Yal\, vivacious, interested, 
apparently cultured, etc., but at the same time, “finicky,” particular, 
and always forgetting little things, or continua))y airaid that she would 
forget them. 

3. Medical and family history.—Negative. 

7. Intelligence —She was given a “general intelligence’? examination 
(Otis) merely as a means of indicating to her quantitatively the extent to 
which her “nervousness”? had reduced her apparent mental efficiency, 
and consequently increased her fatiguability. ‘The total score was very 
low (P.R. 50) due largely to fear and excitability. The accuracy score 
was quite good. 

9. Emotion.—Fatiguability was again demonstrated by means of 
Pressey’s test for the emotions. Two separate attempts were needed 
for the patient to complete this test. ‘The tota) score for ‘‘affectivity”’ 
was low (188). General emotional instability and excitability were 
illustrated on the various parts of the test. 

10. Volition On the “ Will-profile’’ (Downey) she made the follow- 


ing scores (ro is the maximum): 


PERM ANIONR sic Winie Ss <4 L000 FO ASSUTENGE.. 5 <45. 6s 8.5 
Perseverence........... 2 Motor impulsion...... 5 
Co-ordination.......... 8 Speed of decision...... 2 
Interest in detail....... 5 Flexibility............ 2 
Motor inhibition....... 2 Freedom from inertia.. 3 
Resistance............. 3 Speed of movement.. 5 


(Note the scores in bold type. It is seen that the “will-pattern”’ is 
thus inclined to be that of the “slow, accurate controlled type.”’) 


B. TRAINING, EDUCATION, AND EXPERIENCE: 

8. Life-history.—The patient’s father and mother were both dead. 
After her mother’s death her father had become “both father and 
mother” to her. All her life she had been “‘babied and spoiled,’’ being 
the only child. After the death of her father, a short time previous 
to the examination, her home had been broken up. As she expressed it, 
she “had been living in trunks for three years.” The result of this 
break-up of old habit systems had been completely to “‘lose’’ the patient. 


* Numbers refer to original examination form. Some of the phases of the examina- 


tion are omitted due to lack of space. 
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She found herself utterly unable to face the ordinary situations of adult 
life, and periodically returned to the sanitarium after vain attempts to 
face life. Here she was perfectly contented, less “nervous,’’ and more 
or Jess satished. ‘The nurses looked aiter her and the physician assumed 
the responsibility she was unwilling to bear. In fact all her various 
worries vanished except the one fear of having to leave her haven of 


refuge. 


C. CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY: 

1. Psychological condition: evidence of disorganization.—The patient 
was easily fatigued, felt tired out in the mornings particularly, and 
usually lacked energy. Her dreams revealed a persistent desire to return 
to the sheltered life of her former years, centering about such images as 
“fittle homes,” strong walls,” and “visions of her dead parents.” 

III, SUMMARY OF SALIENT POINTS 


t. Habits of dependence acquired during childhood and early youth 
continued in Jater life, 

2. Death of her mother. 

3. Death of her father: patient for the first time thrown on her own 
moral resources. 

4. Resultant “nervousness” and psychogenic physical disorders. 


IV, DIAGNOSIS 

1. Medical—Neurasthenia, accompanied by (a) constipation and 
(6) undernutrition. 

2. Sociological (provisional).—Conflict between habits and attitudes 
of dependence and the necessity of facing the social problems of adult 
life. A phase of the “Oedipus complex.” A case of prolonged moral 
infancy. 

V. TREATMENT 

The method employed was that of first convincing the patient of 
the potential seriousness of her condition after which social psychotherapy 
was employed. Her dreams were analyzed and she was given various 
psychological tests while in the nursing home. As the time drew near 
for her to leave, the effort was made to reconstruct her morale so that 
she might be able effectively to face social reality on the “outside.” 
Finally, the whole mechanism of “flight from reality” was explained to 
her, in terms of a desire for security conditioned by her early sheltered 
life. She was convinced that her repeated visits to the sanitarium were 
due to this wish, and that for an adult such an avoidance of reality was 
impossible. This revelation was at first a distinct shock to her, but 
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she responded wonderfully and set about reconstructing her philosophy 
of life and habits. Six months later, having been under observation in 
her home during this period, she was “discharged.” Apparently 
reorganization was well under way: her daily life had become efficient 
and extroverted, and she was decidedly interested in the new discoveries 
which she made about herself and in her progress toward reorganization 
all along the line. 


CASE NO. 117. “‘THE NERVOUS BUSINESS MAN”’ 

i Sey xia<s Address: City. Date: February 2, 1922. 
Age: 49. Race: White, American, Irish descent. Occupation: 
Office manager. 

Diagnosis: Neurasthenia. 

Wish involved: Desire for response. 

Psychological mechanism: Conflict between desire for response on a 
relatively individualistic level and the same desire on a socially 
acceptable level (‘Oedipus complex’’). 

Accommodation: Formalism. 


I, SUMMARY OF ANALYTIC DATA 
A. THE “INDIVIDUAL”: 

1. Physical symptoms.—Principal complaint: ‘‘nervous indigestion.” 
He suffered also from anemia, numb and cold hands and feet, dizziness, 
nausea, insomnia, constipation, visual and general fatigue, excessive 
gas, occasional headaches, piles, and malnutrition. He reported that 
his stomach trouble had commenced after the death of his wife, six years 
previously. He was put on a diet, given HCL, etc., with the purpose 
of ameliorating his symptoms. 

4. Medical history.—This showed the ordinary childhood diseases, 
with the addition of three attacks of pneumonia, scarlet fever, and at 
the age of twenty, lues. Actually the present condition was of eight 
years’ standing but had been aggravated after the death of his wife. 

5. Family and heredity.—Mother “living and well,” but of a “nervous 
temperament.” There were four siblings; three sisters and one brother. 

6. Psychological.—Intelligence: superior (memory excellent). Emo- 
tion: hyperemotional and unstable; “pugnacious,”’ strong, and quick- 
tempered. Temperament: “Active” or “excitable” (Whittier classifica- 
tion). Volition (will-profile): A mobile, rapid-fire, hair-trigger type. 
High scores on all traits with exception of motor impulsion and motor 
inhibition. First exceptionally low (1.5) and furnished the first clue to 


the understanding of the case (see below). 
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B. CHARACTER AND LIFE-HISTORY: 

The patient had been educated as a pharmacist but after a number 
of years he gave up his profession and entered business. He had been 
quite successful. His wife had died six years previously and he was living 
with his mother at the time of the examination. In the house there 
were also a number of his brothers, a sister, and several connections. 
Among these various members of the household there was continual 
friction. The patient was naturally of an autocratic and domineering 
type and resented (though quietly) the attitude of the other members of 
the family, whom he considered as more or less parasitic. He lived at 
home only on account of his mother to whom he was intensely devoted 
and who exercised great influence over him. This influence of his mother 
had existed since the patient was a child and was sufficiently strong 
to prevent his remarriage against her wishes, though he was very desirous 
of so doing. He reported further that his mother had from the first been 
very jealous of his former wife. 

Psychologically the patient suffered from fatigue, an inability to 
meet emergencies quietly and effectively, irritability, and ‘‘ nervousness.” 
He was hyper-conscientious, methodical, and exacting, though usually 
“rushed” in his work. He worried considerably about his physical and 
‘“‘nervous”’ condition, his business, his personal affairs, and the situation 
at his home. The immediate cause of his indigestion was the fact that 
he was unable to carry on his work under the least distraction (cf. low 
score on motor impulsion). ‘There was a Victrola demonstrator near his 
private office which always kept him in a “nervous” condition. Other 
distractions had the same effect. The net result was that he was unable 
to retain his attention exclusively upon his work, became “nervous,” 
and consequently suffered from psychogenic intestinal disorders. 

The underlying cause of his condition apparently was the fact that 
he had never remarried, though for some time he had wished to do so. 
He missed the companionship and response that he might have had 
in his own home, where he could have been ‘‘master of the situation”’ 
and not forced to put up with the petty annoyances that he suffered 
continually in his mother’s home. Yet on the latter’s account he was 
resolved never to marry again. Hence the conflict. He had partially 
solved his problem by means of a “formalistic accommodation,” i.e., 
“keeping a mistress.”’ This fact was of course absolutely unknown to his 
mother. He was accustomed to spend several evenings each week in 
this other home, and claimed that here he enjoyed that companionship 
and domesticity which were denied him in remarriage on account of his 
mother’s opposition. 
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The conflict, however, was finally aggravated rather than relieved 
by the accommodation. This evidently was due to the fact that the 
patient had been raised a strict Methodist and was unable to satisfactorily 
rationalize his behavior to himself. He could not free himself entirely 
from a certain amount of emotional revulsion at his conduct, though 
rationally he had many arguments to justify himself, claiming among 
other things, that he no longer was a believer in the church. Thus the 
state of emotional crisis was maintained. 


II. SUMMARY OF SALIENT POINTS 


, 


1. ‘‘Nervous”’ heredity: patient resembled emotionally his unstable 
mother. Hyper-conscientious and hyper-afiective. Peculiar volitional 
type. Scarlet fever as a very young child. 

2. Death of wife six years previously precipitated the trouble. 

3. Distractions incidental to his office work. 

4. Domination of his mother: early training in Methodist church. 
5. Business worries and troubles. The home situation. His 
formalistic accommodation. 


III, DIAGNOSIS 

1. Medical.—Neurasthenia. 

2. Sociological.—A sort of “Oedipus complex.’’ <A conflict between 
the desire for response (desire to marry again, etc.) and a perverted 
loyalty to his mother. Partial solution in the form of a formalistic 
accommodation. 

IV. TREATMENT 

The mechanism of distraction was carefully explained to the patient, 
and the relation of this factor as well as his personal conflict to his 
physical condition through the maintenance of a continual state of emo- 
tional tension was pointed out. Remarriage was advised though not 
urged as the only solution. 


iil 


Sufficient concrete material has been given perhaps to 
illustrate our main thesis that ‘‘nervousness” in particular 
and character disorganization in general is caused by personal 
and social conflicts and due in the last analysis to maladjust- 
ment on the part of the patient to his life-situation. Where 
forgotten and repressed elements (‘‘unconscious factors’’) are 
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involved, psychoneurosis is very apt to be the outcome of such 
conflicts. The same mechanism holds good for milder cases 
of character disintegration or incipient disintegration. In all 
cases physiological symptoms are apt to accompany the distur- 
bance due to introversion and the prolonged maintenance of 
the state of emotional crisis. These in turn increase the 
mental conflict. 

We shall now suggest a revision of the provisional inter- 
pretation of the cause and nature of the conflict. In Case 
No. 38 this conflict was described as one between habits and 
attitudes of dependence, developed through overdependence 
upon parents, and the demands of the social situation after 
the death of these parents. Closer study of this case apparently 
indicates a restatement. We see that the wishes of this patient 
have become fixed at two different levels of social organization, 
or, in other words, that her wishes have become stabilized in 
habits, attitudes, and values in connection with two different 
groups. The result is a conflict which is substantially one 
between two group loyalties. On the one hand is the group 
composed of her parents and herself with the old habits of 
dependence associated with this group connection. On the 
other, the social situation of her later independent life, and the 
desire to assume her proper réle among her friends and acquaint- 
ances. We might even say that two “personalities,” each a 
function of a social group, were in conflict. This interpretation 
is not invalidated by the fact that at the time of the examination 
one of these groups existed only in the memory of the patient; 
the habits were still functioning. The more recent group 
being the more inclusive, comprehensive, and “real” was 
obviously the “higher,” and the conflict could be resolved only 
by “reconditioning” the old wishes and emotions in connection 
with the newer loyalty. 

A similar re-examination of Case No. 117 discloses two 
group loyalties. One group is composed of the patient, his 
mother and the emotionalized memories and attitudes con- 
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nected with her. The other group includes the patient, the 
woman he wished to marry, and potentially their children and 
friends. The realization and stabilization of wishes in connec- 
tion with these two groups constitutes two antagonistic 
loyalties. The conflict which ensues, in this case complicated 
by certain emotional and temperamental peculiarities, demands 
an adjustment or “‘accommodation.” Failure to make a 
satisfactory accommodation resulted, after a long period of 
conflict, in ‘‘nervousness.”’ 

In this case a second factor is illustrated, namely a partial 
adjustment or accommodation. The forward-looking tendency 
which would have made for the reconstruction of his family 
life with the realization of the wishes for responses and domestic 
happiness so greatly desired by the patient is inhibited by a 
loyalty which ties him to his mother and so to the past. Failing 
to make a constructive ideal adjustment he then seeks satis- 
faction for his desires in the way described. This adjustment 
being below the social and moral level of his mother’s group 
with whom he lives he is forced in order to save himself in the 
face of convention to keep it secret. He appears to be accepting 
the dominance of his mother in connection with his love affairs 
while in reality he has only permitted her will to modify his 
method of obtaining realization for his wishes. Thus we 
designate his behavior as a ‘“‘formal accommodation.” The 
fact that such a solution was not permanently satisfactory, 
and indeed caused a reaction which maintained and even 
increased his ‘‘nervousness,”’ illustrates a third general con- 
clusion relative to such personalities, namely that only the 
highest accommodation will solve the conflict for all time. 
Grosser natures may be content all their lives with a partial 
adjustment but not so with these types: for them it is “all 
or none.” 

A single etiological basis of classification for such cases of 
character disorganization is needed, one that will, for example, 
be comparable to the bacteriological explanation of disease 
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in the field of medicine. Such a basis is suggested, then, in 
terms of the mechanisms illustrated above. It is believed that 
both “normal” and ‘‘nervous” cases of character disintegration 
are reducible to the same type of conflict. 

The genesis of the conflict is plain. As the self develops, 
wish, habit, and value complexes become organized for each 
group of which the person is a member. These constitute his 


> as suggested above. In the process 


various ‘‘ personalities’ 
of developing socialization these various group loyalties may 
come into conflict, as we have seen, thus destroying that unity, 
integration, and interpenetration of habit which we call ‘‘ charac- 
ter” by which the adjustment of the person to his total life- 
situation is effected. Thus the conflict is apparently between 
relatively partial, individualistic, and limited loyalties and 
those which are relatively comprehensive, universal, and 
inclusive, and not, as has been maintained by some writers, 
between ‘‘individualistic”’ and ‘‘social instincts.” 

“Unconscious” factors, in the sense of being operative but 
not present in consciousness, may be involved and immensely 
complicate the conflict. Furthermore certain accommodations 
of a partial nature may be effected, but nothing short of 
“sublimation” will permit the highest social development. 
Not in the conflict per se, let it be noted, lies the cause of 
disorganization, for conflict is a prerequisite for all moral 
development, but in its indefinite prolongation and con- 
tinuance. It is thus the sharpness and extent of the continua- 
tion of the conflict that determines the extent of the 
disunification and resultant dissociation of character. 

The question as to which group loyalty is the “‘highest,”’ i.e., 
the more universal and inclusive, is a value judgment and 
cannot legitimately be answered by the analyst. The decision 
must be made by the person himself in the light of his own 
past and continued experience and of his knowledge and 
evaluation of the experience of the race relative to moral 
principles, 
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As to treatment, the “way out” has been indicated. It 
consists in such a control of the social environment of the 
subject as will permit a restimulation of his wishes in new, 
more comprehensive, and more inclusive group relationships. 
On this basis, then, will be constructed “loyalty complexes”’ 
of habits, attitudes, and values which will conserve and expand 
the old partial and conflicting loyalties in the more generous 
and universal one. 

The next step, as the present writer sees it, in connection 
with the social re-educational treatment of ‘“‘normal”’ problem 
cases of moral development would consist in the collection and 
classification of such cases on the foregoing basis. The analysis 
and social reintegrative therapy of typical cases should be 
constructed into a systematic technique. We are able to 
isolate many such stereotyped cases. 

Take the following hypothetical case for example. It is of 
that type termed “loss of faith’’ on the part of college students. 
A Freshman in a modern university raised in an orthodox 
Christian home and indoctrinated with the traditional theology 
soon finds himself facing a ‘‘religious”’ crisis. In the face of 
the new learning he feels that he must give up his childhood 
faith, yet for emotional reasons hesitates to do so. He feels 
the tug of two conflicting loyalties. Loyalty to the family 
group urges him to retain the old religious and theological 
concepts. In hke manner, newly developed loyalty to the 
intellectual group of which he has recently become a member 
impels him to apply his science to all the departments of his 
life and thinking—even to his religion. 

Thus he apparently faces a dilemma. Either he must give 
up one and hold to the other, or else carry both in two separate 
and water-tight mental and emotional compartments, and thus 
suffer a certain dissociation. Needless to say the process Is 
not thus consciously analyzed. 

These two eventualities represent two possible partial 


“accommodations.” But there is a third possibility—a 
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constructive ideal “accommodation.” Suppose he becomes 
associated with a second group of students and begins to 
develop a third loyalty. Members of this group have perhaps 
undergone the same experience and have discovered the 
solution, i.e., a restatement of the old values in modern scientific 
terminology. Gradually he comes to see that both sets of 
ideas and attitudes may be conserved, and neither value lost. 
The conflict, which may have been severe, subsides, and in this 
“higher,” more comprehensive, and inclusive group loyalty 
he finds expression for and realization of his wishes, both the 
scientific and the religious. The “lower,” partial loyalties 
are sublimated and unified in the newer and more universal. 

In like manner the mechanism involved in other typical 
cases of moral crisis might be isolated and the moral 
re-educational treatment standardized. Thus a manual for 
the use of physicians, ministers, teachers, parents, and others 
might be constructed. It is suggested that the classification 
be on the basis of the group loyalties involved, with a sub- 
classification of the type of “accommodation,” “cynicism,” 
‘‘yepression,”’? ‘‘formalism,’’ ‘‘ dissociation,’ ‘‘idealism,’’ etc., 
which is made. Cases of “constitutional” character inefficiency, 
in which there was no conflict, but rather a lack of the prereq- 
uisite social stimulation of the wishes, would constitute a 


separate category. 








CRITICAL NOTES 


DID JESUS CALL HIMSELF THE SON OF MAN? 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


A. M. SANFORD 
Columbian College, New Westminster, B.C. 

A very thoughtful article on this question was published in the 
September number of the Journal of Religion. Its writer, the Rev. Carl 
S. Patton, is to be congratulated wpon the skill with which he pre- 
sented the arguments for a negative answer. Is there anything that 
may be said for an answer in the affirmative ? . 

It may be granted that there is no certainty that Jesus used the term 
“Son of Man” in passages difierenthy reported by the synoptic writers. 
Matt. 16:13: “Who do men say that [ the Son of Man am 2?” Mark 8:27: 
“Who do men say that I am?” Luke g:18: “Who do the people say 
that Tam?” 

{t is evident that in the various synoptic writings there are many 
cases of free reporting. Compare Matt. 5:11 and Luke 6:22. “Blessed 
are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad.” “Blessed are ye, when men sha)) hate you, and when they sha)) 
separate you from their company, and shall reproach you and cast out 
your name as evil for the Son of Man’s sake. Rejoice ye in that day, and 
leap for joy.” Here we have a difference not only between the phrases 
“for my sake” and “for the Son of Man’s sake” but also in regard to 
the attitudes and actions that would be taken by their opponents. This 
indicates that Matthew and Luke were following not a common document 
such as Mark or “Q”’ but different traditions as to the words used by 
Jesus. 

This is borne out by a comparison oi Mark 10:28; Luke 18:28; and 
Matt. 19:29. Mark 10:28: ‘‘There is no man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands for 
my sake and the gospe)’s, but he sha)) receive an hundredfold now in this 
time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and 
lands, with persecutions; and in the world to come eternal life.””. Accord- 
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ing to Luke the reply was as follows: ‘‘There is no man that hath left 


house or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of 
God’s sake, who shall not receive manifold more in this present time, 


and in the world to come life everlasting.’”? Matthew in 19:29 says: 


“Every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 


or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive 


an hundredfold and shall inherit everlasting life.” In these passages, many 
verbal differences appear, though a common principle runs through them 
all. Matthew varies from the others still further by inserting in 1¢:27 
the question, ‘‘What shall we have therefore?” and by including 
in verse 28 the words: ‘Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto you, that 
ye which have followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of Man shall 
sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israe).” These passages show that Matthew and 
Luke were not in all cases following a common Markan or a common non- 
Markan document but were drawing from different streams of tradition 
which had been influenced in some instances by local coloring, and in 
many cases were characterized by variations due to free reporting of that 
which Jesus said. Luke in 1:1-q refers to many writers who had set 
forth a declaration of those things most surely believed. Consequently, 
where differences appear among the synoptists we can never be certain 
as to the exact words used by the Master. ‘The term “Son of Man” 
might have been inserted by the writer or it might have been used in the 
first place by the Master. 

When we come to passages in all these writings in which the title 
“Son of Man” is used, we cannot say, in view of the above, that Matthew 
and Luke were simply following Mark. It is more probable that the 
various )ines of tradition a)) had the phrase therein. This is significant, 
especially when it is found in the midst of words attributed to Jesus. See 
Matt. 17:12; Mark 9:31; and Luke 9:22. Matt. 17:12: “Jesus said 
unto them, The Son of Man shall be betrayed into the hands of men, and 
they shall kill him, and the third day he shal] be raised again.” Mark 
9:31: “He taught his disciples and said unto them, The Son of 
Man is delivered into the hands of men, and they shall kill him: and after 
that he is killed, he shall rise the third day.”” Luke links up this thought 
with the memorable confession of Peter (a complete variation from 
Matthew), but gives it thus: “He straitly charged them, and commanded 


them . . . . saying, The Son of Man must suffer many things, and be 
rejected of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be slain, and be 
raised the third day.”’ Ina case like this, we reach a direct issue. Jesus 


must have used the term, or very early traditions followed by the writers 
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ascribed it to him, or the writers working more or less independently intro- 
duced it into their gospels, or later editors made the change. 

In the last case the question may be asked, Why? Why did they 
drop the personal pronoun “I” and insert the words “Son of Man”? At 
what stage in the life of the church did the development of doctrine impel 
those in charge of the manuscripts to make the change on such an exten- 
sive scale? To make sixty-nine changes in the synoptic writings alone, 
editors would have to have some compelling reason. But if they had 
such a reason why did they not do the work thoroughly ? Why did they 
leave Matthew, Mark, and Luke at such divergence at many points? 
There does not appear to have been any stage in the post-apostolic period 
when it would have been natural to make the change. After the Resur- 
rection the general tendency was toward calling Jesus “‘the Son of God.” 
This explains why the term “‘Son of Man”’ is not used to any appreciable 
extent in those writings which deal with events after the Resurrection. 
Paul’s view that Jesus was “declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead” 
(Rom. 1:4), influenced the thought and vocabulary of the church to such 
an extent that the title ‘‘Son of Man’’ fell into disuse. As time went on, 
the relationship of Jesus to the Godhead became more and more the 
engrossing subject of discussion. Out of the discussion arose the great 
creeds of the church. 

The insertion of ‘‘Son of Man” in the three gospels could not have 
been made on any large scale by the writers themselves. Editorial 
comment is not an adequate explanation, especially if the term ‘‘to the 
writers of the gospels was a designation for the Messiah” and if ‘‘the 
Synoptic Gospels represent Jesus as making a constant effort to avoid 
being known as the Messiah.” If these hypotheses be correct, the writers 
would not have used the phrase at all. 

This takes us back to very early tradition or the use of the title by 
Jesus himself. In view of the tendency to call Jesus “the Son of God,” 
early tradition would not have retained the title ‘Son of Man” unless 
it had been deeply impressed on the minds of the disciples by Jesus. 

At this point in might be well to consider the hypotheses upon which 
objection is taken to the theory that Jesus thus used the term in reference 
to himself. I think there is a general agreement that the synoptists 
represent Jesus as avoiding any proclamation of his messiahship. At the 
same time he appreciated the discoveries made by his disciples through 
spiritual insight, sympathy, and obedience. When Peter made his 
memorable confession that Jesus was “the Christ, the son of the living 
God” (Matt. 16:16), Jesus said “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona; 
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for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven.” ‘The truth thus discovered, however, was not to be dog- 
matically proclaimed. ‘Then charged he his disciples that they should 
tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ.” Spiritual values cannot be 
passed on by dogma, but must be discovered by earnest, sympathetic, 
obedient souls. 

Is the title “Son of Man” a designation for the Messiah? The case 
for this view seems hardly to be proved. While the term is used in the 
Similitudes of the Book of Enoch, which probably was a pre-Christian 
document, to denote a superhuman person who would hold a great judg- 
ment resulting in the vindication of the righteous and the overthrow of 
the wicked, there is no special reason why we should accept this as the 
only source from which Jesus derived the thought that led him to apply 
the name to himself. Should not the real significance of the words be 
sought in the Old Testament, with which Jesus must have been fully as 
well acquainted as with the Similitudes of the Book of Enoch ? 

In the Psalms, the phrase is used as the equivalent for “Man.” Ps. 
8:4: “What is man that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man 
that thou visitest him ?”’ Here we have the feeling of mystery concerning 
man associated with an appreciation of the place that God has called 
him to fill. Jesus knew this Psalm and gave a free quotation therefrom: 
Matt. 21:16. Ps. 80:17: “Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right 
hand, upon the son of man whom thou madest strong for thyself.”” See 
also Ps. 144:3. 

The phrase is used in Isa. 51:12 and 56:2 as the equivalent for “man.” 
It is used in Dan. 8:17 as a designation for Daniel himself. It is found 
no less than ninety times in the Book of Ezekiel, where it stands for the 
prophet. In Ezek. 2:1, it expresses the contrast between the prophet, 
as one of mankind, and God whose majestic glory he had just seen. Yet 
it raises the prophet to a high dignity in that it is the title used when he 
is given his commission to speak God’s message. In none of the passages 
has it any suggestion of a messianic meaning. 

It seems fairly clear that Jesus adopted the title because it suggested 
his complete oneness with humanity. In his active intercourse with men, 
this characteristic of his spirit was probably more in evidence than almost 
any other. He went in and out among the people as one of them, and 
“the common people heard him gladly.’”’ In his attitude toward men, 
he was a democrat of the democrats. He got so close to them that some, 
as least, discovered that he must have come from God. With this expla- 
nation of the title, there is nothing incongruous in the action of Jesus in 
assuming it. It tended to emphasize the human aspects of the religion 
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that he taught. His criticism of the established religion was that it was 
ecclesiastical and dogmatic, whereas true religion is humanitarian and 
reasonable. What could be more natural than that he should symbolize 
the whole movement for promoting the welfare of the people by calling 
himself the ‘‘Son of Man’? Furthermore, it freed him from the neces- 
sity of always introducing his statements with “I.’”’ When men have 
to do much speaking or teaching, there is an advantage in using the third 
person if a suitable name or phrase is available. 

It may be urged that the power to forgive sins exercised by Jesus 
made it possible for editors to call him the ‘‘Son of Man”’ in a messianic 
sense. ‘The claim to forgive sins, however, is not equivalent to asserting 
messiahship. Jesus was not claiming the right to forgive as one belonging 
exclusively to himself. “ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven” (Matt. 16:19). The forgiveness of God is mediated 
by all who are in sympathy with, and under the control of, the Spirit of 
God as revealed in Jesus. It is the function of a Christian, and of Chris- 
tians, to discover and reveal the mind of God. The judgments of earth 
should be the judgments of heaven; the judgments of heaven should 
find expression in the thoughts and actions of Christian people. The 
Church of Rome glimpsed this truth but gave it a mechanical interpreta- 
tion. Authority to forgive sins was placed in an institution whose priests, 
regardless of spiritual qualifications, spoke the word of remission or reten- 
tion. The power, however, is only given to sincere and understanding 
Christians, who are so true to God that he is able to express his will 
through them. But it zs given to them. 

This meaning is brought out in a passage under consideration. In 
Matt. 9:6; Mark 2:10; and Luke 5:24 we read: “ But that ye may know 
that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins (then saith he 
to the sick of the palsy), Arise, take up thy bed.”” This statement has 
been criticized on the ground of illogical construction. ‘To be logically 
constructed it should read, either, ‘In order that ye may know that the 
Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, I will now say to the sick 
of the palsy, Arise,’ or ‘In order that they might know that the Son of 
Man had power on earth to forgive sins, he said to the sick of the palsy, 
Arise.’”” This is an instance where dramatic interest would have been 
sacrificed in order to have a logical conclusion. As the passage stands 
we have a vivid portrayal of events—Jesus facing his critics and speaking 
to them, then turning quickly and saying to the palsied man, “ Arise.” 
I like this much better than if Jesus had said, “ But that ye may know that 
I have power on earth to forgive sins, I will say to the sick of the palsy, 
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Arise.”” The latter would have been not only less dramatic but would 
have emphasized the exclusive right to forgive. 

The same argument applies to the passage found in Mark 2:28; Matt. 
12:8; and Luke 6:5: “Therefore the Son of Man is lord also of the Sab- 
bath.” This is not the assertion of an exclusive right; the lordship of the 
Sabbath belongs to all good men who, like Ezekiel of old, are under the 
direction of God. The conclusion is logical that if the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath, man is lord of the Sabbath; that 
is, he has power to set aside customary regulations in regard thereto in 
order to meet human need. The disciples were eating corn not because 
Jesus by reason of special authority had released them from the usual regu- 
lations but because they as hungry men had the right to eat. Before 
leaving this narrative, let us consider the suggestion that the verse under 
discussion is editorial comment inserted at a later time when the proper 
observance of the Sabbath was not quite settled among the Christians, 
and when the example of Jesus was adduced in support of a certain free- 
dom of observance. If editorial comment were intended, would it not 
have been written more like the following: ‘Thus the Son of Man asserted 
that he was lord also of the Sabbath’’? In this connection, let us see 
also the effect produced by considering the term the ‘Son of Man” as 
equivalent to “‘The Messiah.” ‘The passage would read: ‘The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath; therefore the Messiah is 
lord of the Sabbath.”” Have we made the argument more logical? Have 
we not drawn a restricted conclusion from a large premise? Moreover, 
there is nothing in the preceding verses that indicates that the Messiah’s 
lordship of the Sabbath was under any consideration whatever. The 
discussion was not about messiahship but about the rights of men of whom 
Jesus was a representative. 

Lack of space forbids the consideration of other relevant passages. 
Perhaps a sentimental interest has, to some extent, influenced me in my 
stand for the thought of Jesus as the Son of Man. No other title makes 
a stronger appeal to many who see the highest expression of God in him 
who came not to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many. 
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The Death of Professor Ernst Troeltsch.—One of the most influ- 
ential men in the field of theological thought during the past quarter 
century was Professor Troeltsch, who lectured on philosophy of religion 
and systematic theology in the University of Heidelberg until 1914, when 
he was transferred to the philosophical faculty of the University of Berlin. 
Professor Troeltsch was one of the first German scholars to see the great 
constructive possibilities lying in a thoroughgoing use of the historical 
method of studying religion. The Ritschlian school, which was domin- 
ant in Germany until the end of the last century, had attempted to base 
our faith on an absolute foundation which could not be affected by his- 
torical research. Troeltsch saw that a much firmer basis for faith would 
be secured by recognizing historical development as a constructive force 
in the making of faith. Following out this clue, he was largely instru- 
mental in freeing theologians from the conception that there is only one 
valid type of Christianity. He showed clearly that there are different 
historical types, each having its points of strength and its points of 
weakness. He distinguished between old Protestantism and new 
Protestantism. The former, he held, was really a continuation of the 
methods of thinking current in the Middle Ages. He was interested 
primarily in developing modern Protestantism, which embodies the 
methods and ideals which are current in modern thinking. His death at 
the age of fifty-seven removes one of the leading figures of German 
theological thinking. Only one of his books has been translated into 
English, viz., Protestantism and Progress. His compendious Die Sozial- 
lehren der verschiedenen Kirchen und Gruppen has been very influential 
in helping to an appreciation of the social development of historical 
Christianity. 


Can Christianity Dispense with Culture?—This question is raised 
by President W. H. P. Faunce in his article in the March number of the 
World’s work under the caption of “Freedom in School and Church.”’ 
This issue has been raised by Fundamentalism. The most serious result 
of this ‘‘recrudesence of medieval despair”’ is its attempt to throttle 
academic freedom—to control the type of teaching in denominational 
colleges, even to the extent of lodging the power of control in a mass- 
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meeting. Often the sentiment in such matters is controlled by local 
publications. Who could vouch for the ability of either a mass-meeting 
or a local publication to set up standards of thought and determine the 
curricula for colleges ? 

When the Fundamentalist affirms the inerrancy of the Bible even in 
history and science and holds that to disbelieve this doctrine is to over- 
throw Christianity, he is in most cases sincere. He does not realize, 
thinks Dr. Faunce, that by his “either . . . . or’’ method of reasoning 
as to the relation of science and Christianity he is rending the heart 
and wrecking the faith of young people who must in every field of life 


zs 


face the genuineness of the facts of science. The scientific attitude 
toward the Bible and its historical interpretation are indispensable in 
the solution of this problem. 


Who Is to Blame for the Religious Indifference of Young People? — 
In an article on “Religion and the Younger Generation”’ in the Yale 
Review for March, 1923, Professor James Bissett Pratt discusses the 
causes of the present attitude of the young toward the forms of religion. 
He places responsibility squarely on the shoulders of the older generation. 
The parents have for various reasons become indifferent to conventional 
Christianity and have not given to their children the specifically religious 
training which they themselves received. This has reacted doubly upon 
the child—he has missed a careful training in the forms of religion and 
he has taken over his parents’ attitude of religious indifference. 

What has produced this religious indifference among the middle-aged 
which is now being communicated to their progeny? In the opinion of 
the author it is the “steady and rapid growth of the naturalistic point 
of view.’’ Men have thought in the categories of natural science until 
they have excluded all other categories. The trained thinker, having 
reduced the whole matter to a monism which allows only one formula 
for the interpretation of reality, keeps the spiritual only when ‘“re- 
interpreted into the natural.” This is equivalent to excluding all 
spiritual influence from the world. It is regrettable that a thing of 


such great value as the scientific method of thinking should be made 
the instrument of attack upon religion. 

Even so, the future is not dark. ‘Religion is too fundamental to 
human nature ever to be lost.” Young people are religious but their 
religion is finding expression in ways that differ from the religious 
expressions of their parents. The most ominous fact is that the parents 
are themselves in so many instances incapable of offering any guidance 
in this new quest for faith. 
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One is led by this survey to ask whether there is not an unrealized 
opportunity here for parents to become fellow-inquirers with their 
children and thus to replace a religion of parental authority with a 
religion of more intimate comradeship. For parents to give up the 
problem is disastrous. It means the waste of that momentum of spirit- 
ual power which accumulates with an unbroken social heritage. 


Shall Christianity Transform or Develop Indian Thought?—This is 
the question raised by Professor W. S. Urquhart in the Contemporary 
Review for February, 1923, in his article, ‘Indian Thought and Christian 
Teaching.”’ The author holds that the missionary does not need to 
condemn the higher non-Christian religions in toto. It is wiser to build 
on an appreciation of the best qualities of these religions, and to offer 
Christianity as something still better. 

With all its lofty idealism, one of the basic weaknesses of Indian 
thought, he says, is its “‘capacity for abstraction.” In its zeal for unity 
it makes “undifferentiated being”’ the goal of its religious quest. Thus, 
if the human spirit is to identify itself with the divine it must be shorn 
of all definite qualities. The consequence is an inevitably negative 
attitude. The worth of those human qualities which make up person- 
ality are denied. The religious ideal is deliverance from this world rather 
than development in it. God is reached by turning away from the world 
instead of appreciating it. And this attitude of negation, in its further 
reaches, becomes ascetisicm. Christianity on the other hand furnishes 
a positive content of personal development in the religious life. 

The more serious results of the negative bent of Indian philosophy, 
thinks Professor Urquhart, are in the realm of ethics. Its emphatic 
denial of reality reaches dangerously near the point of the non-moral. 
It does not set up good as the basic relation of the soul to God. And 
more serious still is this in the field of social morality. Motive for reform 
and social good is lacking because of the Indian’s denial of the reality 
of the world. His religious ideal is detachment from the world instead 
of transformation of the world. Here Christian ideals supply a much- 
needed guidance by supplying a motive for social morality. Christianity 
teaches “that social service has as its objective the establishment of 9 


Kingdom of God,” instead of individualistic salvation through det: 


ment from the world. 


Some Fundamentals Common to Judaism and Christianity. —Writing 
in the Hibbert Journal for January, 1923, R. Travers Hertford contends 


that the fundamentals of religion in Christianity and in Judaism are the 
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same and that the contrasts between the two religions are found only 
in their respective interpretations of these fundamentals. Both religions 
worship one God. Christianity worked out the doctrine of the Trinity 
and Deity of Christ as the embodiment of the truth of God’s saving 
relations to man, while Judaism ascribed to God all divine power, 
goodness, wisdom, love without admitting any distinction of function 
or person in the Godhead. In both religions there is intercourse between 
God and man. Christianity and Judaism both claim a knowledge of 
God; but revelation is conceived by the Christian in terms of Christ, 
by the Rabbi in terms of Torah. There are differences in the forms 
found in the doctrine of prayer, but there is no difference in the appre- 
hension of the fundamental fact—the reality of direct communion with 
God. 

The desire for harmony with God and the means by which it may be 
attained is fundamental in both religions also; but on this there is a 
wider divergence and deeper difference. There is discord between man 
and God, due partly to man’s wilful transgressions of divine commands 
and due partly to the evil condition of human nature which he shares 
with all men. The Rabbis held on the whole that there was no special 
beginning of the evil condition of mankind, and that it would be over- 
come by the gradual working of the saving power of God. Paul led the 
way, and the church has for the most followed him, in teaching that there 
was a sudden beginning of human sin in the Fall, which was counter- 
acted by a sudden act of redemption in Christ. But though there was 
a different interpretation as to methods, the need, desire, and ability to 
restore harmony between God and man, was a fundamental held by 
Jew and Christian alike. 


A Life of Jesus by a Jew.—Joseph Klausner, a well-known Jewish 
scholar, has written in Hebrew a book which he entitles Jesus of Nazareth: 
His Times, His Life and His Teaching. Since the work is as yet untrans- 
lated, the discussion of the book by George Foot Moore will be appre- 
ciated by many (the Harvard Theological Review, January 1923). It is 
the first time that a Jewish scholar, writing in Hebrew and primarily 
for Jewish readers, has attempted to present the life of Jesus in the light 
of historica) criticism and with the methods of modern research. ‘The 
author first investigates the various sources for a life of Jesus and finds 
that the first three Gospels remain substantially the sole original source 
for the life and teaching of Jesus. He holds that Jesus was a Jew by 
birth as well as by education and religion. The preaching of John 


implanted in Jesus’ mind his ‘‘ messianic secret,’’ but Peter’s declaration 
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at Caesarea Philippi was the first explicit definition of his mission. To 
show himself openly in this character to his people Jesus at last went 
up to Jerusalem. Klausner holds with Husband that the trial before 
the Sanhedrin as well as that in Pilate’s forum was entirely regular in 
the light of contemporary Roman practice. He declares that the reason 
why the Jews were never impressed by Jesus’ teachings is that these were 
for the most part already very familiar, while the more original utter- 
ances of Jesus were too idealistic to be compatible with the existence of 
an organized and lawful society. The closing sentence of the book 
shows the author’s high appreciation of the moral teaching of Jesus, 
both in content and form: ‘If the day should ever come when this 
ethic detaches itself from the mystical faith and miraculous narratives 
by which it is enveloped, the ethical] teaching of Jesus will be one of the 


most precious pearls in the literature of Israel in all ages.” 


The Value of the Eschatology in the Moral Teachings of Jesus. 
The eschatology of Jesus is so foreign to modern ways of thinking that it 
is often represented as having little or no moral value either for Jesus’ 
day, or our own. An article by Rev. N. E. Egerton Swann, entitled 
“Some Morals of Eschatology,” in the Church Quarterly Review {or 
January, 1923 holds that the message which Jesus’ generation needed 
could hardly have been conveyed otherwise than through the vehicle 
of the eschatological symbolism. The Gospel was packed with dynamic 
ideas of a profoundly revolutionary kind. The primitive christians were 
bursting with an intensely revolutionary view of life, and yet they must 
not be in any practical sense revolutionaries. ‘The eschatological message 
exactly met the situation. The present world with all its tribulations 
and injustices was to pass away. Christians were to prepare themselves 
and warn others, for the Day of the Lord. They were not to concern 
themselves overmuch with the affairs of this world or to attach much 
importance to its good or ill fortune. Each was to remain contentedly 
in whatever state of life he found himself. And throughout the New 
Testament we see how this belief did actually serve to calm and steady 
the revolutionary aspirations of the “people of the Way.”’ In its fiercest 
passages it always throws the responsibility for vengeance on God; it 
will have recourse to no more carnal weapon than the invoking of the 
great and longed-for baring of His arm. 

The article argues that there is always need of guarding against 
violent revolutions, Patience is a difhcult virtue to exercise under 
provocation. But the sweep of social progress carries us far beyond 


incidenta) crises. The eschatological note in the social message of the 
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Gospel conveys a warning against that over-secularization of outlook, to 


the grave danger of which the social enthusiast is always exposed. 


Has Christianity a Place in the Life of New China?—Distinctly, 
Yes, asserts J. L. Stuart in the Chinese Recorder for February, 1923. The 
new movements in China as reflected in the student’s attitudes are often 
diverse and contradictory. The literature of the intellectual awakening 
reveals the enthusiastic acceptance of the scientific method, of democracy, 
and of philosophy as the three teachers of the new China. The newness 
of these often leads to the uncritical acceptance of many so-called scien- 
tific conclusions. The objections to religion are grouped mainly under 
two heads, Religion is a disturbing factor and leads to controversy, 
and religion always tends to be conservative, thus obstructing dis- 
passionate search for truth and retarding human progress. However, 
the more recent attitudes and discussions are becoming more sane. The 
spirit of Jesus is almost universally admired, and the greatest enthusiasms 
of the young Chinese are derived therefrom, although this recognition 
is not always made. 

The Christian missionary must keep in touch with these movements 
and understand them if he is to be helpful in the future. Formal West- 
ern theological dogma and denominational sectarianism must give way 
to ethical idealism and spiritual vitality. The spirit of Jesus is supremely 


needed to give dynamic to the better movements of thought in China. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE REALITY OF THE SOUL 

Professor Pratt’s little volume' contains, “in somewhat simp)ified form,” 
the Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures delivered at the Yale Divinity School in 
April, 1922. Most readers wil) agree with the author’s prefatory state- 
ment that the most individual thing about the book is its frank defense 
of metaphysical dualism. The time has come, says the author, when 
those who refuse to be brow-beaten (why “brow-beaten”’?) by the 
fantastic exaggerations of a dogmatic naturalism and to be fooled by the 
spiritua) phraseology of monistic idealism, no less destructive to most of 
our spiritual values and dearest hopes than naturalism, should come 
forward with the opposing view and call ourselves dualists—avowed 
and unashamed. In stating this characteristic thing about the book, 
the author should have added that the dualism expounded is one of 
interaction. Parallelists are dualists—‘ avowed and unashamed.” It is 
the defense of interactionism that is the feature of the book. Repeated 
references to the atheistic and antispiritual “dangers”? of other views 
and the identification of “spiritual” values, with a certain conception of 
God and the survival of death, give the volume a tone of apologetics 
which the author is probably quite willing to avow. This, however, 
should not be taken to mean that the volume is not largely occupied by 
clear, forceful, and often eloquent argumentation based on direct empiri- 
cal appeals. These appeals are indeed repeatedly made to “the unspoiled 
mind” and to “the man in the street ’’—a somewhat hazardous proceeding 
for as sophisticated a metaphysics as Professor Pratt’s dualism turns 
out to be. 

The headings of the lectures are: ‘The Mind-Body Problem and the 
Materialistic Solution’; ‘‘Parallelism’’; ‘‘The Denial of the Problem’’; 
“The Difficulties of Interaction’; ‘A Dualism of Process’; “The 
Consequences of Dualism in Morality and Religion.” 

Materialistic theories of mind face the dilemma of the absurdity of 
dogmatically abolishing the obvious distinction between physical 
processes and consciousness as did the old straight-out materialism, or 
the equal absurdity of denying the efficacy of consciousness, as do the 

* Matter and Spirit. By James Bissett Pratt. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 
ix+232 pages. $1.50. 
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epiphenomenalists, while appealing at the same time to natural selection 
for an account of the development of consciousness. 

The critique of the various forms of parallelism is in the main search- 
ing and convincing. There is one point, however, which I think most 
parallelists will protest. Discussing the thesis that the correlate of 
purposive personal consciousness is the cortex, Professor Pratt points to 
the cortex of a corpse and triumphantly asks, where is your correlate of 
consciousness? I think any parallelist would reply that when he uses 
the term “cortex” he is entitled to assume that it is not necessary to 
say ‘fa cortex attached to a body, filled with circulating good blood, 
free from Jesions,” etc. 

The third lecture, on “The Denia) of the Problem,’ 


> 


carries the 
argument to a crisis, the importance of which scarcely comports with the 
brief and debonair treatment it receives. There is a considerable group 
that cordially agrees with Professor Pratt that the problem cannot be 
escaped by trying to reduce our world to one “substance” or process— 
psychical, physical, or neutral. But for precisely similar reasons they 
cannot reduce it to any two of them, as does Professor Pratt. There are 
indeed purposive and non-purposive processes, there are things and there 
are selves, as different as Professor Pratt finds them to be and very much 
in the way he finds them to differ when he describes them empirically 
by what they do, by the way they behave—a method which he strongly 
commends (p. 177). But when he goes on to identify their difference 
in behavior with a difference in the behavior of two metaphysical sub- 
stances (which is what the account comes to despite the word “process”’) 
that is a very different matter. And it will not be surprising if, at this 
point, “the unspoiled mind” and “the man in the street” begins to 
complain that Professor Pratt is deserting him. 

Professor Pratt confesses that his treatment of this issue is ‘almost 
unfairly brief”? and refers the reader to Professor Lovejoy’s discussion of 
it. For similar reasons I would refer the reader to Professor Dewey’s 
reply to Professor Lovejoy in the Journal of Philosophy, Volume XIX. 

Referring to pragmatists’ inability to accept his metaphysical 
dualism, Professor Pratt says (p. 96): “To the pragmatist, as everyone 
will remember, a thing 7s what it is known as” (italics Professor Pratt’s). 
This doctrine is imputed to Professor Dewey’s article on “The Postulates 
of Immediate Empiricism” (Journal of Philosphy, Vol. I1). The point 
as Professor Pratt uses it is purely rhetorical. But it is a beautiful 
instance of the sort of reading from which so much criticism proceeds. 
For the thesis of Professor Dewey’s article is precisely that things are 
not what they are known as. The doctrine that things are what they 
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are known as is, says Professor Dewey, “if not the root of all philo- 
sophic evil, at least one of its main roots’”—including, I may add, 
Professor Pratt’s metaphysical dualism. 

Throughout the criticism of other views, which occupies most of the 
volume, Professor Pratt defines the non-physical process always by an 
appeal to the differences between consciousness, especially purposive 
consciousness, which is free and creative, and the “mechanical” mathe- 
matically determined character of the physical process. But in the 
constructive chapter on “The Dualism of Process,’’ Professor Pratt 
defines his non-physical process as the activity of a self, a person. Yet 
he tells us that a self is not to be identified with consciousness. Con- 
sciousness “forms only a small part of its nature.”’ “To make room for 
the most significant portions of personality or character we must have 
recourse to unconscious mental organization” (p. 179, italics mine). 
How this unconscious psychical organization differs from bodily organiza- 
tion and why as an organization it may not condition conscious purposes 
and plans of action as mechanically as the bodily organization we are 
not told. 

On the type of relation between the psychical organization and the 
bodily organization, Professor Pratt says the latter is the “only means 
of expression” of the former. If so are we to understand that the 
psychical organization can have a separate existence and activity that 
would not be an “expression” of itself? What would this be like? 
What characters and values would it have? In drawing the “conse- 
quences”’ of his dualism for the interest in survival of death, Professor 
Pratt, using the old analogy of the violinist and the violin, says: “If the 
violin be broken must we suppose the violinist ceases to exist?” ‘‘ Not 
if we are good dualists,” says Professor Pratt, for “we know that in this 
universe there are other instruments on which the master can play.” 
But if there are other “instruments” must these not, as “instruments,” 
and therefore metaphysically different from the player, have the character 
of bodily organization? Or does Professor Pratt envisage psychical 
violins and harps? or a Platonic heaven of “absolute music” without 
instruments? Such certainly has never been the heaven of the 
“unspoiled mind.” 

I share Professor Pratt’s opinion that when the absolutists have 
finished stripping the self of appearances and finitude to the point 
(nearly literally a point) where it is ready to take its permanent place 
in the absolutist’s heaven, what is left isn’t worth saving. But when 
Professor Pratt has stripped the self of all the qualities and values 
involved in the bodily organization, how much more of a self has he left 
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than the absolutist ? These questions are not to be taken as the expres- 
sion of an unsympathetic attitude toward the very real human interest 
in the problem of the survival of the self, but only as indicating some 
serious difficulties in the dualistic theory. 

A. W. Moore 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE MEANING OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS: 

Among New Testament scholars of the present, Professor Ernest F. 
Scott is pre-eminent for a kind of spiritual insight into the thought and 
purpose of the primitive Christian writers. His book on the Fourth 
Gospel is, of all the multitudinous books devoted to that difficult writing, 
the one which most clearly grasps and sets forth what it is all about. 
Mr. Scott is never merely the critic, busying himself with the bare bones 
of his document; he is the sympathetic reader who, with the penetration 
of genius, discovers its heart and of what it is full. It is possible to 
present Jesus’ eschatology with a historical accuracy that makes it 
fantastic and remote; Mr. Scott, in his Kingdom and the Messiah and 
elsewhere, has presented it with the completest historical accuracy so as 
to make us feel what a tender and romantic and heroic thing it was—yes, 
in the last analysis, how vital and true it was. 

And now Scott has done for the Epistle to the Hebrews what he earlier 
did for the Fourth Gospel. The two works have much in common, 
in the thought-world out of which they come. Both are anonymous 
beyond the remotest possibility of discovering even a probable writer; 
both are works of a somewhat isolated genius; both have come down 
under traditional titles that have no correspondence to their true charac- 
ters. 

There is simply no book in our language, none in any language, that 
so clearly, positively, truly, elucidates this noble Epistle—which, though 
it is among the greatest monuments of Christian literature, ancient or 
modern, has waited long for adequate exposition. Other larger and more 
detailed treatments there will be, but none that more truly understands 
the Epistle. As to the literary problems, Professor Scott is brief; what 
can be said with any confidence here can be said quickly, without much 
discussion. In any case, on the answer to these questions the work’s 
understanding does not depend. Scott thinks it was written between 
seventy and eighty-five (perhaps nearer the latter year), by a forgotten 
teacher, the search for whose name is labor wasted. It was most probably 


*The Epistle to the Hebrews: Its Doctrine and Significance. By E. F. Scott. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark; New York: Scribner, 1922. vi-+213 pages. $3.00. 
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sent to Rome, yet not to the Roman church as a whole but “to an inner 
circle of men who aspired to be teachers and were aiming at deeper 
insight into their Christian faith.’’ Its literary form seems most natu- 
rally that of a discourse written by a teacher separated from his flock, 
for someone else to deliver in his name; in sending it on he appends a 
few epistolary words at the end. Thus the document is essentially 
“a Gnosis communicated by a revered teacher to a select circle of his 
disciples.” 

Any account of Dr. Scott’s exposition cannot here be given. Suffice 
it to say that it puts into the background all other available treatments 
of the Epistle. The exegete and the writer on what is still called New 
Testament theology will find here their most fruitful source of enlighten- 
ment on its thought and language. The concluding chapter, which sets 
forth the historical and religious value of the work, does what every 
monograph on an ancient writing ought to do, though few do it; it shows 
how Hebrews has something vital and helpful to say to our own time. 
The book is written with a charm of style that adds to its fine scholarship 
the touch of fine literature, and makes it a pleasure to read. It is high 
praise, but just, to say that it is worthy of its subject. 

Crayton R. Bowen 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


THE CATHOLIC ARGUMENT FOR CHURCH UNITY 

Dr. Middleton has given us a rather learned but not very intelligent 
or helpful book.t He argues that the Catholic position is that of the 
supremacy of the apostolic succession of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
and shows what, so far as I am aware, no one ever disputed, that that 
was the position of the church from the second century to the Reforma- 
tion. He maintains that this position and the unity of the church can 
be traced back to the teaching of Christ. He therefore argues that true 
Christians ought to return to the unity of the Catholic church, and he 
writes all the time with one eye on the errors of Protestants. Finally, 
he insists that no Christian unity can be complete which omits Rome. 
This last point is obviously true, and no one holding the Catholic 
position, that is, the belief in ove holy universal church, would stay outside 
the Roman communion if he did not, as does Dr. Middleton, after all 
prefer to remain in the seclusion of a Protestant, though Episcopal, sect. 

The collection of material which he adduces to demonstrate the Cath- 
olic position is reasonably good for his own purpose, but it is not without 

* Unity and Rome. By Edmund Smith Middleton. New York: Macmillan, 
1922. xvi+269 pages. $1.75. 
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considerable blemishes in accuracy. For instance, how can one have 
any confidence in the accuracy of a writer who says that Athanasius 
“had a leading part in framing the Nicene Creed, insisting on homoousion 
‘of one substance’ against homoiousion ‘of like substance,’ as proposed 
by Arius and his followers”? It would be difficult to combine more 
misstatements in a single sentence. There is no evidence that Athanasius 
had a leading part in framing the Nicene Creed. It is extremely improb- 
able that a young deacon really took the lead in the negotiation; and it is 
entirely untrue that Arius ever proposed homoiousion “ of like substance.” 
Indeed he would have been just as shocked at homoiousion as he was at 
homoousion. 

The treatment of the earlier records shows a complete ignorance or 
neglect of all critical methods. The second Epistle of Peter is quoted 
as though its authenticity were undoubted instead of being generally 
denied, and the gospels are treated as though the synoptic problem and 
the Johannine question had never been heard of. If Dr. Middleton 
wishes to gain a hearing from educated Protestants, he really must learn 
something about the nature of the questions which are involved in his 
own arguments, 

But it is useless to spend much time in considering details. The 
writer of this book is one of the many who do not understand that it is 
not a question of evidence as to what the church did or did not beiieve 
at various times in its history but as to whether it is or is not true that 
the Catholic church has powers of a supernatural nature different from 
those held by Protestant ministers or, indeed, by those who are not 
ministers at all. Most of us think that on the evidence there is no reason 
to suppose the Catholic priest has any powers which the Protestant 
minister does not possess. What is needed to make us return to the 
fold of the Catholic church is not evidence that its views are primitive, 
and were held in the Dark and Middle Ages, but that they are true, 
and worth holding now, and to this point Dr. Middleton never addresses 


himself at all. 
Krrsopp LAKE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A MODERN DEFENSE OF THE SUPERNATURAL! 
The appearance of a book which has for its object an “ exploration’ 


of New Testament origins in the field of the miraculous and the super- 
natural, and is, at the same time, an “‘apologetic”’ largely in terms of 


’ 


* Redemption from This World, or the Supernatural in Christianity. By A. G. Hogg. 
Cunningham Lectures. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner, 1922. 
xiv+278 pages. $2.75. 
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Bergsonian philosophy, cannot but have an arresting interest alike for 
theologian and philosopher. 

The purview of the book as a whole may be seen in the following 
sentences: ‘‘We must cease to regard the New Testament miracles from 
the outside as mere events; we must study them from within as human 
deeds of faith, deeds of that same Christian faith which we claim to share, 
and, therefore, deeds which, upon fit occasion, it may conceivably become 
our own duty to emulate. So conceived, even the most striking of Jesus’ 
miracles may cease to burden our faith, and may once again become, 
instead, its inspiration” (pp. 3-4). 

The title ‘Redemption from this World” is adopted from an article 
by Kaftan in the Zeitschrift ftir Theologie und Kirche, July, 1908, in 
which Kaftan declares that in Christianity, as in other religions of redemp- 
tion, ‘‘redemption from this world is the leading and fundamental fact.” 
‘For the man who has this experience the world is no longer anything; 
God is everything” (p. 12). In the author’s use the phrase means 
“redemption from the many-sided tyranny of an evil world-order.”” The 
miraculous element in the New Testament being conceived as the “‘ posi- 
tive” aspect of redemption of which the “negative” aspect is the super- 
natural, the author proceeds upon his ‘‘problem of the nature and range 
of the supernatural in Christianity by starting from the primitive apoca- 
lyptical way of conceiving redemption through Christ as release from 
the domination of nothing narrower than an evil world order” (p. 14). 
At the risk of oversimplification the author’s general thesis may be briefly 
paraphrased as follows: The miraculous is supernatural; the super- 
natural is such because it is redemptive; redemption is both outward 
and inward, the physical miracles and the experience of the supernatural 
within. The New Testament includes both under one compendious 
the idea of redemption from this world through the approach of 





idea 
the “Kingdom of God”’ (p. 7). 

The author’s conception of Christ in relation to this conception of 
redemption is not negligible. Historically, Christ is conceived as ‘one 
Divinely commissioned to be a creative Renovator of all things.” Meta- 
physically, Christ is conceived ‘‘as veritably God the Son, veritably a 
particularizing, under conditions of space and time, of an eternal redemp- 
tive reality in the Godhead commissioned to rob evil forces of their 
victory.”’ Psychologically, the Incarnation of Christ is conceived as 
coming to completion under the stress of challenge of a great task which 
calls forth in the Man Christ Jesus all the riches of the Godhead bodily— 
“the task of rescuing our world as a whole from an immanent finality 
of disaster” (pp. 16-17). 
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The author finds in the New Testament a type of Christian faith 
which is more alive to the conflict than to the kinship between the natural 
and the supernatural. Christian reflection began early to “lay bare the 
spiritual kernel under the apocalyptical husk.” ‘In the New Testament 
it is only laid bare; it is never wholly removed from the husk” and 
modern theology will sacrifice some of the essential flavor of the spiritual 
kernel of New Testament Christianity “if it roughly tears the kernel of 
the supernatural from the husk of the apocalyptical.” (Cf. p. 8.) 
Apocalypticism is “a moral passion which exacts respect.’’ “In theo- 
dicy faith allies itself with reason; in apocalypse with imagination” 
(p. 22). The avowed task then of the book is “to seek an understanding 
of the transformation, within Christianity, of the radical supernaturalism 
of apocalypse”’ (p. 25). 

In chapter VI, entitled “The Miraculous as the Act of God,” the 
author seeks to establish the relation “‘in which our human minds should 
conceive the will of God as standing to events in time.’”’? When events 
occur of which their “perfectly unique appropriateness” is apparent 
this recognition is a matter of intuition. ‘Our intuition falls short of 
quite adequately apprehending the perfect orderliness of the Divine 
Will. Nevertheless . . . . intuition approaches much closer to this 
apprehension than the mind can get along the path of science.” “It 
is in the quality (italics mine), not the inerrancy of its grasp that it is 
superior” (p. 194). The author endeavors in his concluding chapter 
to justify the fact that he has ignored the question of the relation 
between physical nature and the realm of consciousness.” ‘For us,” 
he writes, “that is a purely technical scientific question, of no direct 
religious importance”’ (p. 204). ‘‘In experience of the supernatural we 
attain a perceptual (italics mine) kind of contact with the realm of ulti- 
mate reality” (p. 216). The Christian “must patiently tread the soul- 
tasking path of intuition.” 

The stimulating value of this book it would be difficult to overstate. 
Its study cannot fail to give profounder insights into the world ‘‘ within” 
the “cosmic order” and inspire zeal in the service of the Kingdom of 
God. Nor will it fail to be provocative of much discussion both in the 
fields of theology and philosophy. 

Yet the amazing ease with which the author escapes the objective- 
ethical-crucial factors in the historic concept of redemption is one of the 
surprises of the book. The concept is restricted to a subjective and an 
essentially empirical usage. It is “‘miraculous” rather than ethical. It 
is spiritual in its empirical rather than in its rational and moral mean- 
ings, 
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With the position that the standpoints of the “supernatural” and 
“*science”’ “‘neither clash nor support each other’? we must take issue. It 
is futile to attempt to discover and state the truth of the “supernatural” 
and hold in virtual contempt the “generalizations” and ‘“rules”’ which 
are the findings of a Newton, let us say, in the field of science. It is 
impossible for a rational religion to survive in so radical a dualism. The 
supernatural cannot be interpreted in terms of itself, nor yet in sheer 
antithesis of the natural. Religion can only interpret its ultimate—the 
supernatura]—in terms that are logically constructive, as physics must 
interpret its ultimate energy and biology, life, etc., and religion can least 
afford to risk a divorce between its philosophical and scientific methods. 
Progress in religious life and thought depends upon the reciprocal-critical 
construction of both methods. 

“Intuition”? is frankly used in the Bergsonian sense (Cf. p. 218 ff., 
269-70) and is exposed to all the fire that philosophical criticism can 
level at that usage. Upon the validity of Bergson’s use of the concept 
the whole structure of Professor Hogg’s theory of “redemption from this 
world’’stands or falls. However much may be claimed for a rational 
element in this use of “intuition,” its tendency is undoubtedly anti-intel- 
lectual. It subordinates the cognitive to the conative elements of experi- 
ence. It approximates an assimilation with instinct. When religion 
puts the bushel on the lamp of Reason she invites the darkness of Pessi- 
mism. Wecannot but believe that Hegel was a safer guide than Bergson 
when he said, “ Das Denken ist auch Gottesdienst,” and we will do well to 
heed the dictum of the late President Patten: ‘‘ The world will not long 
continue to value a religion which it believes to be irrational, no matter 
what it is that commends it to our consideration.” 


Joun W. Jounson 
BERKELEY Baptist DIVINITY SCHOOL 


A RECENT INTERPRETATION OF THE DELUGE STORY: 

This is a new edition of a cuneiform text written in Babylonia about 
2000 B.C. and now in Pierpont Morgan’s library. The text has often 
been translated and is a fragment of the Atra-hasis epic. It is very 
fragmentary. Dr. Clay gives a translation of the text with notes and a 
long excursus, setting forth his pan-Amorite theory, which 1s that the 
Semitic race began in Northern Syria and that the Amorites, with whom 
he identifies the Hebrews, are the real Semites, all other Semitic languages 


t4 Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform. By A. T. Clay. New Haven: Yale 


University Press, 1922. 86 pages and 7 plates. $1.75. 
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being only dialects of Hebrew. Therefore, Egyptian and Babylonian 
culture are really offshoots of the Amorite civilization. This he has tried 
to prove by arguments which in this book are largely taken from philology 
or from comparative mythology. This is not the place to enter into 
philological discussions." The text studied by Dr. Clay is so badly 
damaged that it is not easily understood, The editor’s views on Assyrian 
grammar are apparently different from ours. For instance he would 
have a verbal form with a ¢ infixed after the second radical (p. 58, n. 58). 
His arguments based on lexicography are also of very doubtiul value 
since we possess only very imperfect and incomplete Assyrian Diction- 
aries. His comparative mythology is not very thorough, It is a succes- 
sion of hypotheses made to prove each other. Not a single indisputable 
argument is brought forward. We donot see how he can treat as Semites 
the Elamite Gilgamesh and the Sumerian Tammuz. We know, of course, 
that the latter was worshipped at a place which was read Hallab, but 
now this reading has been disproved, and it is certainly not Aleppo. 

We all know the importance of Northern Syria and of the Amorites. 
We are glad to see Dr. Clay carrying on a vigorous campaign against 
pan-Babylonism, and against the theory which makes of the deserts of 
Northern Arabia the home of the Semites. We grieve, however, to see 
a historical fact exaggerated in the new pan-Amurrism and turned into a 
theory which may be as baneful as Winckler’s Muzri-hvpothesis. 

This book should appeal to but a small constituency. The reason 
why we give it more than a passing notice here is because it has been 
advertised throughout this country as an epoch-making book and praised 
as 4 weapon for Fundamentalism. For this we are sorry, for it may add 
to the confusion in this matter. Ifa weapon, it is indeed a very dangerous 
one. It contradicts the Old Testament, not only in details but in its 
general historical setting. From the Hebrew point of view, the Amorite 
was the enemy. Abraham, the ancestor of the Hebrews, was an Ara- 
mean, He was apparently driven from Ur in Chaldea by Amorite 
invaders or at any rate during the troublous times which followed the 
Amorite invasion of Babylonia. Tradition makes him the victor of 
Amraphel, an Amorite King who invaded the Jordan Valley. Later the 
Hebrews led by Moses face the Edomites and call them brothers (Num. 
20:14) but they wrote to Sihon, king of the Amorites, in different terms 
(Num. 21:22). They fought the hereditary enemy and the echo of their 
war sounds throughout their historical books and even in their hymnal 

* We may refer the reader to AJ SL, XXXTX, 153-60. 

2“More Proofs on the Right Side,” by L. S. K(eyser), The Bible Champion, XXIX 


(1923), 75-76. 
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(Pss. 135:11; 136:19). They fought, conquered, and claimed to have des- 
troyed the Amorites of the mountains of Palestine. Either the Funda- 
mentalists who approve so loudly of Dr. Clay’s book have not really 
read it; or they are after all very liberal, more so than ourselves, if they 
smile on such an attack on the Scriptures. For instance, Dr. Clay tells 
us that the fragment he publishes and which he claims to be a Flood 
story was written 4000 B.c. We always thought that according to 
Bible chronology these were the days when Adam was young and Noah 
was not yet born. Is Fundamentalism going to revise Hebrew chronol- 


ogy and turn history into prophecy ? 
Joun A. MAynarp 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO. 


A NEW GREEK LEXICON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


In a book? of 512 octavo pages, a single column to the page, Professor 
Abbott-Smith has attempted to furnish a convenient manual for 
students of New Testament Greek. Thayer’s well-known work has 727 
pages, quarto size and two columns to the page. Professor Abbott- 
Smith has not aimed at displacing Thayer, but at supplementing his 
work with one that would be of more convenient size for constant refer- 
ence and at the same time would be “up to date,” as Thayer admittedly 
is not. 

The student of the Greek New Testament may now felicitate himself 
on having at hand a moderately large lexicon in which the existence of 
doxiuros as an adjective is recognized, oxddoy is boldly affirmed to mean 
thorn as well as stake, pepis is declared to be used of a geographical 
district as well as in the more general sense of part, the use of Arcxuaw 
in the derivative sense of destroy as well as in the etymological sense of 
winnow is understood, while steal is given as one of the meanings of 
Baoratw without hesitation or apology. The penciled notes which he has 
been making in the margin of his Thayer these many years—recording 
his gleanings from the papyri and other sources of the new light—now 
confront him in printer’s ink. At any rate something more or less 
equivalent to them confronts him, along with other treasures new and old. 

There are disappointments, alas! Under amrarn there is no mention 
of the vernacular meaning pleasure, which Moffatt has adopted as the 
true sense in several New Testament occurrences (e.g., “the delight of 
being rich” in Mark 4:19). That airés, in the New Testament, is 

tA Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament. By G. Abbott-Smith. New 


York: Scribner, 1922. xvi+512 pages. $6.00. 
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“always emphatic in the nominative except when preceded by the 
article” is, I think, an incorrect statement. Professor Moulton, whom 
Professor Abbott-Smith usually follows closely, did not venture to put 
it so emphatically (See Prolegomena, p. 86). Under Bacragw, Moulton 
and Milligan say: “The firmly established vernacular use determines 
the meaning of Matt. 3:11 as ‘whose sandals I am not worthy to take 
off.’”” With its currency thus vouched for there would seem to be little 
reason for hesitation in adopting this rendering, but the new lexicon 
does not mention it. The use of auddrepor in the sense of all rather than 
both deserves more explicit recognition than is given to it in this lexicon. 
That it is so used in Acts 19:16 and 23:8 is scarcely open to question. 
The discussion of iva reflects the progress of opinion since Thayer on 
the much mooted question of whether this particle occurs anywhere in 
the New Testament with other than telic force. Thayer says that it 
does not, Abbott-Smith that it does—and the more recent lexicographer 
is undoubtedly right. But he goes on to affirm that in some occurrences 
it has ecbatic force, denotes result. This is another matter, and much 
less certain. Matthew’s frequent iva wAnpw6f is cited as an example, 
which I fear is a case of an author’s use of language being misunderstood 
through a mistaken understanding of his general point of view. It is 
surprising, too, to find Winer-Moulton and Burton cited as authorities 
for the ecbatic use, since both argue against it at length. 

The work is not quite as recent as would appear from the date on the 
title page. We learn from the Preface that the final sheets went to the 
publishers early in 1917. This accounts for the fact, which remains 
regrettable, that some valuable lexical matter which has appeared 
within the past few years is not referred to and has not been used, for 
example, Professor Burton’s Spirit, Soul, and Flesh, and the 160 pages 
of lexical discussion in the Appendix to his Commentary on Galatians. 
The reason for the non-use of Robertson’s large Grammar is less obvious, 
since the first edition appeared in 1914. One notes also the lack of 
reference to Souter’s very useful Pocket Lexicon (1916). 

It is a safe prediction that this new lexicon will be widely used. It 
meets a real need and on the whole is, I believe, an excellent piece of 
work, 

FRANK EAKIN 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PITTSBURGH 
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[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 

‘Aut TaBARI. The Book of Religion and Empire. Tr. by A. MINcANA. New 
York: Longmans, 1922. xxiv+174 pages. tos. 6d. 

A ninth-century apology for Islam directed to Jews, Hindus, Buddhists, Parsees, 
and especially Christians. 

Bucu, MAGANLAL. Zoroastrian Ethics. London: Williams and Norgate, 1919. 
vi+201 pages. 6s. 

An illuminating appreciation of the religious ethics of Iran. 

CassIRER, Ernst. Die Begriffsform im mythischen Denken (‘Studien der 
Bibliothek Warburg”). Leipzig: Teubner, 1922. 62 pages. M. tr. 

A welcome contribution to the study of mythology opening the way to a psy- 
chological explanation and an estimate of its influence on language and art. 
MAHABHAGAVAT, LincesH. The Heart of the Bhagavad-gitad (“The Gaekwad 

Studies in Religion and Philosophy III”). London: Williams & Norgate, 

1918. liiit+230 pages. 7s. 6d. 

A harmonization of Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Jnana Yoga, and Dhyana Yoga 
as paths to the same goal; and an appreciation of the Gita as a guide in practical life. 
PrnarD, H. L’Etude Comparée des Religions. I. Son Histoire dans le Monde 

Occidental. Paris: Beauchesne, 1922. xiv-+515 pages. F. 36. 

A masterly survey of the attempts to understand religion in the light of the 
religions of the world, concluding with a detailed presentation of recent scientific 
interpretations. The work isa preparation for a second constructive volume on method. 
SCHMIDT-JAPING, JoH. WiLH. Recht und Unrecht der Anthroposophie. Git- 

tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1922. 42 pages. $0.30. 

A critical evaluation of Rudolf Steiner’s religious philosophy and an analysis 
of its philosophic bases. 

THORNDIKE, Lynn. A History of Magic and Experimental Science during the 
First Thirteen Centuries of Our Era (2 vols.). New York: Macmillan, 1923. 
xl+855 and vit+1,036 pages. $10.00 set. 

A pioneer work based on a wide acquaintance with the sources, aiming at showing 
how the origins of experimental science stand related to magic and religion, particularly 
in medieval times. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 

STRATTON, GEORGE M. Anger: Its Moral and Religious Significance. New 
York: Macmillan, 1923. x+277 pages. $2.25. 

An elaborate study of the literatures of the great religions so as to determine the 
emotional place of anger in a spiritually controlled experience. The study lays the 
foundations of an interpretation of pugnacity so as to ascertain its rightful significance 
in social life. 
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THOULESS, RoBERT H. Ax Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. New 
York: Macmillan, 1923. 286 pages. $2.50. 
A readable and clearly organized study of the psychological aspects of religion. 
The discussion is free from technicalities and is so arranged as to lead to an attitude of 
confidence in the validity of religion. 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 
BACON, BENJAMIN. He Opened to Us the Scriptures. New York: Macmillan, 

1923. 116 pages. $1.00. 

A historical survey of the Jewish and early Christian doctrine of Scripture made 
with a view to showing that in Christianity the essential principle of interpretation 
according to the spirit rather than letter is a heritage from Jesus. 

KEGEL, MARTIN. Los von Wellhausen! Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1923. 70 
pages. $0.25. 

An attack upon the Prolegomena of Wellhausen by a follower of Wiener, Dahse, et al., 
who seems to ignore the work that has been done by the successors of Wellhausen. 
LAGRANGE, J. La Vie de Jésus d’aprés Renan. Paris: Lecoffre, 1923. 144 

pages. F. 3.50. 

A belated critique, from a Roman Catholic point of view, of the well-known Life 
of Jesus by Renan. 

Martin, Hucu. The Meaning of the Old Testament According to Modern 

Scholarship. New York: Doran, 1922. 170 pages. $1.60. 

An excellent introduction to the Old Testament as interpreted by modern scholar- 
ship, well adapted to the needs of intelligent laymen and college undergraduates. 
WiENER, HArotp M. The Prophets of Israel in History and Criticism. London: 

Robert Scott, 1923. 196 pages. 

An attempt to discredit the modern historical interpretation of prophecy, by a 
well-known opponent of critical principles and processes. By reason of its lack of 
critical method, it must be deemed a failure, in spite of the author’s fund of informa- 
tion and skill in polemics. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
Almanach Catholique Frangais pour 1923. Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1923. 544 

pages. F. 5. 

An almanac and catalogue of Catholic activities in France. It sets forth the 
program of the church year, special days, social life, art, and literature. 

BAKETEL, OLIVER S. (ed.). The Methodist Year Book, 1923. New York: 

Methodist Book Concern, 1922. xxxii+312 pages. $0.50. 

A real almanac together with an account of Methodist church institutions, Meth- 
odist history and development, and the facts as to the extent and reach of the Meth- 
odist organization and staff at the present time. This book is indispensable to 
Methodists and to students of Methodism. 

The Lutheran World Almanac and Annual Encyclopedia for 1923. New York: 

National Lutheran Council, 1923. 293 pages. 

An almanac and Lutheran reference book, setting forth the vital facts and figures 
of the Lutheran church throughout the world. 
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Prummer, Cuartes. Bethada Néem nErenn, Lives of Irish Saints (2 vols.). 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1922. xliv+346 
and 404 pages. $14.00 per two volumes. 

A work of first-rate importance to students of hagiology and ecclesiastical antiq- 
uities. The first volume includes original texts with introductions and glossary, and 
the second translations, notes, and indexes. 

Symbolae Arctoae, Fasc. I. Christiania: A. W. Bréccer, 1922. 86 pages. 

A series of seven short critical essays on Graeco-Roman and early Christian 
themes, edited by the Philological Society of the University of Christiania. 


DOCTRINAL 
GIRGENSOBN, Karu. Religionspsychologie, Religionswissenschaft und Theologie. 

Leipzig: Deichert, 1923. 43 pages. $0.12. 

An inaugural address in which the author, while giving generous recognition to 
the value of psychological analysis of religion, contends that a complete scientific 
account of religious experience must deal with the object of faith as well as with the 
function of faith. Psychology is incapable of dealing with this object. 

GRANVILLE, WittiAM ANTHONY. The Fourth Dimension and the Bible. Boston: 

Gorham Press, 1922. 119 pages. $1.50. 

Making use of the familiar analogy which portrays events in a third dimension 
as inexplicable marvels to a dweller in Flatland (two-dimensional space), the author 
offers an apologetic for some of the mysteries and miracles of religion by assuming 
that these belong to a fourth dimension. 

HEILER, FriepricH. Der Katholizismus: seine Idee und seine Erscheinung. 

Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1923. xxxviii+704 pages. Sw. Fr. 13. 

An enlarged re-writing of the author’s earlier work, Das Wesen des Katholizismus, 
giving a suggestive interpretation of the important aspects of Catholicism, accompanied 
by the profound conviction that the true mission of Catholicism is to become an all- 
inclusive universal church instead of being an ecclesiastical autocracy ruled from Rome. 
Jones, Rurus M. (ed.). Religious Foundations. New York: Macmillan, 

1923. vilit144 pages. $1.00. 

A collection of ten essays, all titles beginning with the words, ‘“‘What shall we 
think of —?” Professor Jones wrote three, the other seven being contributed by 
W. L. Sperry, Rowntree, Clutton-Brock, Elihu Grant, L. P. Jacks, E. W. Lyman, 
and F. G. Peabody. The volume furnishes an unusually stimulating discussion of 
pertinent religious questions. 

Keen, Wituiam W. I Believe in God and in Evolution. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1922. 102 pages. $1.00. 

An exceptionally readable little book, setting forth in concrete detail the evidences 
of identity of structure and function in human and subhuman species. The author, 
an eminent surgeon, illumines his exposition by his expert professional knowledge. 
MACHEN, J. GRESHAM. Christianity and Liberalism. New York: Macmillan, 

1923. 189 pages. $1.50. 

Assuming throughout that the only valid type of Christianity is that which 
corresponds to the norms given in the New Testament (as the author interprets it), 
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the book easily proves that modernism differs fundamentally from this standard form. 
The argument is well sustained, and the book is a dignified and scholarly defense of 
orthodoxy. 


MALEBRANCHE, NICOLAS DE. Traité de L’Amour de Dieu en quel sens il doit 
étre désintéressé suivi des trois lettres au P. Lamy. Paris: Bossard, 1923. 
319 pages. 

Another valuable issue of the series entitled Collection des chefs-d’ oeuvre méconnus. 

The introduction and notes by Désiré Roustan are excellent helps to a historical 

understanding of the treatise and the letters. 


Smipson, JAMES Y. Man and the Attainment of Immortality. New York: 

Doran. xii+342 pages. $2.25. 

An unusually significant book. The author sets forth with a wealth of specialized 
scientific knowledge what is known concerning the origin of the human species and the 
evolution of man. He then gives us the outline of a system of religious faith entirely 
compatible with science. It is a very timely book in view of the interest in the con- 
ception of evolution. 


TAINSH, EDWARD CAMPBELL. The Christian Hypothesis. New York: Long- 
mans, 1922. 105 pages. $2.00. 

A posthumous work, expressing a painstaking effort to show that the function 
and the object of Christian faith are both entirely reasonable, when the scientific 
view of the universe and the real meaning of Christian doctrines are clearly 
apprehended. 


Unwin, Ernest E. Religion and Biology. New York: Doran, 1922. 185 
pages, 
A markedly teleological interpretation of the evolutionary view of man leading 
to an optimistic theology. 


WoBBERMIN, GEORG. Das Wesen der Religion. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1921. 
viii+498 pages. $1.68 (unbound); $2.28 (bound). 

The second volume in Wobbermin’s systematic theology. The first volume, 
which appeared in 1913, set forth the method of psychological analysis which under- 
lies a scientific treatment of faith. The present volume defines the nature of religion, 
and discusses the reasons for believing in the truth of religion. 


ETHICS 


Haas, Joun A. W. Freedom and Christian Conduct—an Ethic. New York: 

Macmillan, 1923. ix+ 318 pages. $2.25. 

A textbook for college students. Starting with the ideal of freedom, which is 
naturally attractive to students, the argument skilfully leads into the realms of self- 
control and intelligent deliberation where freedom is realized in the noblest sense. 
Hastincs, James (ed.). The Christian Doctrine of Peace. New York: Scribner; 

Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1922. ix+ 300 pages. $4.00. 

The subject of peace receives the widest range of treatment here and the selections 
and suggestions are made with the usual skill of the late editor. While the matter of 
peace and war is treated extensively, the related phases of the subject are also ade- 
quately handled. 
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HERTZLER, JoycE OrAMEL. The History of Utopian Thought. New York: 

Macmillan, 1923. 321 pages. $3.00. 

An interesting and suggestive survey of idealistic conceptions of a new social 
order, including the Hebrew prophets, Jesus, Augustine, Savonarola, and Plato, as 
well as the more modern utopians from More to Wells. The moral and social values 
of these idealists are clearly recognized, while attention is also called to the necessity 
of a better understanding of the physical and social conditions of social improvement. 
Joun, S. B. Regeneration and Reconstruction. New York: Doran, 1923. 

93 pages. 

A brief and excellent study of the meaning of “regeneration” as the inevitable 
requisite for any permanent effort to rebuild the modern world. That is, the inner 
forces are of supreme worth and must be given paramount consideration. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Cary, Otis. The First Christian School. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1922. 64 
pages. $o.50. 

A unique argument showing Jesus as a trained rabbi or teacher; his disciples 
as young students in a school at first permanent but later wandering. It is an 
interesting discussion of who and what Jesus was, and how he worked. 

MitterR, EvizABETH ERWIN. Dramatization in the Church School. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1923. xiiitS89 pages. $1.25. 

Ten lessons designed for a teacher-training course in dramatization for the church 
school. These lessons were developed from actual experience in teaching such training 
courses. They illustrate methods of the dramatic approach, how to block out the 
scenes, staging, costuming, etc. 

SLATTERY, MARGARET. When You Enlist. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1922. 

112 pages. $0.75. 

The story of the noble army, men and boys, girls and women, who through the 
centuries, since Jesus Christ was born in Bethlehem, have been making up the Christian 
church. It is a challenging story which gives the thrill, glory, and heroism of church 
membership. An admirable discussion-book for preparatory classes either before 
or after joining the church. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
Mackay, W. Macxintosu. Bible Types of Modern Women. New York: 

Doran, 1922. xiit+1098 pages. $1.50. 

Mackay, W. MackintosH. Bible Types of Modern Women (2d ed.). New 

York: Doran. xili+328 pages. $1.50. 

Two volumes of sermon studies in which the various women of the Bible are con- 
sidered in the light of the modern world. This affords fresh material for the inter- 
pretation of the characters themselves and also makes them more vital as subjects 
for reflection and study. The material is used with excellent homiletical skill. 
MEYER, JOHANNES. Grundriss der Praktischen Theologie. Leipzig: Deichert, 

1923. viit156 pages. $0.53. 

A well-organized compendium covering the usual field of practical theology. A 
brief historical survey of each topic is followed by detailed analysis and discussion 
of current problems. 



























